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HE Security Council was inform- 

ed on April 11 that General 
Douglas MacArthur had been re- 
lieved as the commanding general 
of the military forces which Mem- 
bers of the United Nations had made 
available to the Unified Command 
under the United States, and that 
Lieutenant - General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, commander of the Eighth 
Army in Korea, had been designated 
his successor. 

Meanwhile, General MacArthur’s 
seventeenth report of United Nations 
Command operations, covering the 
period of March | to 15, was trans- 
mitted to the Council on April 18. It 
said that progress of the campaign 
continued satisfactorily, but reported 
that there were indications that the 
enemy was attempting to build up 
from China “a new and massive of- 
fensive for the spring.” 

On April 15, the Government of 
the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
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public, through its Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, protested against a 
lengthy list of atrocities which it 
said in its cablegram to the Council 
“the American interventionists and 
the Syngman Rhee bands under their 
control” had committed in Korea. 
It declared that responsibility for 
these “crimes” was shared by those 
others who had sent armed forces to 
Korea, and it demanded that the 
United Nations immediately put an 
end to these “evil deeds,” condemn 
the “war criminals,” and ensure the 
settlement of the Korean question 
“in conformity with the will of the 
peace-loving peoples expressed in the 
resolution of the first session of the 
World Peace Council.” 

On April 18, a sub-committee of 
the Additional Measures Committee 
—which the General Assembly estab- 
lished on February | to consider 
additional measures to meet the ag- 
gression in Korea — unanimously 


recommended that, when the Com- 
mittee examines such measures 
against the Central Chinese People’s 
Government, it should give priority 
to the study of economic measures. 


Palestine Question 

IVE complaints by Syria and 

three by Israel were on the Secur- 
ity Council’s agenda under the Pales- 
tine question when the Council met 
on April 17. The complaints arose 
from a dispute between Syria and 
Israel regarding an Israel project for 
draining the Hula marshes and 
straightening and deepening the bed 
of the Jordan River between Lake 
Hula and Lake Tiberias, an under- 
taking which affects the demilitarized 
zone between the two states. 

The Council had several relevant 
reports from its Truce Supervision 
Organization, and it heard a state- 
ment on the substance of the issue by 

(Continued on page 458) 
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Syria-Israel Dispute Over Project 


For Draining Hula Marshes 


L Incidents Reported to Security Council 


URTHER reports on the dispute 
over the Israel project for drain- 
ing the Hula marshes and straighten- 
ing and deepening the bed of the Jor- 
dan River between Lake Hula and 
Lake Tiberias were sent to the Se- 
curity Council on April 10 and 12 
by Colonel B. L. De Ridder, Acting 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization. They deal with 
events between March 28 and April 
12. An earlier report (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. X, no. 8) covered the 
period between March 12 and 27. 
On the morning of March 28, 
Colonel Georges Bossavy, United 
Nations Chairman of the Syrian- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission, 
urged the senior Israel delegate in a 
letter to attend an emergency session 
of the Commission to discuss the 
events in the demilitarized zone dur- 
ing the last few weeks. The Israel 
delegation wanted prior assurance 
from the Syrian delegation that fire 
would not be opened at Israel tractors 
working on the Hula project in the 
demilitarized zone. 


The senior Syrian delegate gave 
assurance that fire would not be 
opened by the Syrian army or Syrian 
civilians, or civilians of any other 
nationality from outside the demili- 
tarized zone. He also stated that the 
Syrian army would prevent armed 
Arabs from entering the demilitar- 
ized zone from Syrian territory. 

The same day, an Israeli reply to 
Colonel De Ridder’s letters of March 
26 and 27 on the withdrawal of 
mortars and Israel armed forces from 
the demilitarized zone charged fla- 
grant breaches of the Armistice 
Agreement by Syria in the previous 
few days, witnessed by United Na- 
tions observers. Several complaints 
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had been lodged by Israel, it pointed 
out, but the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission and his ob- 
servers had “proved unable to ensure 
the peaceful continuation of normal 
civilian life in the area.” The Gen- 
eral Headquarters of the Israel de- 
fence forces, the letter said, could 
not, at that stage, “take responsibility 
for the actions of civilians within the 
demilitarized zone who are defend- 
ing their homes and very lives against 
continuous and unprovoked attacks 
both by Syrians from Syrian territory 
and by the local Arabs from Syrian 
territory and from within the demili- 
tarized zone itself.” 


Strict Orders Given 


If Israel forces or weapons not 
permitted by the Armistice Agree- 
ment had entered the demilitarized 
zone, this was not a result of any 
orders given by the General Head- 
quarters and must have resulted from 
a mistake by the section commander 
concerned, the letter continued. Strict 
orders had been given to ensure that 
the Armistice Agreement was ob- 
served by all Israel forces. Any fire 
that had been returned by civilians 
or local Israel police on the Syrian 
attackers “was only in answer to 
Syrian fire with the purpose of pro- 
tecting civilian life and property 
within the demilitarized zone.” 

The letter went on to suggest that 
Colonel De Ridder was mistaken in 
supposing that the Israel defence 
forces took any action on March 26 
or 27 that might have been described 
as a flagrant violation of Articles I, 
III, and V of the General Armistice 
Agreement. 


On March 31, representatives of 


the acting Chief of Staff met inform- 
ally with the Syrian Defence Min- 
ister and the Chief of Staff and the 
deputy Chief of Staff of the Syrian 
army. The Syrian officials asked that 
the following questions be brought to 
the notice of the Security Council: 
the emplacement and the firing of 
mortars from the demilitarized zone 
by Israel forces; the entry of Israel 
forces in the demilitarized zone; and 
the firing by Israelis on Syrian army 
positions. 

On the same day, the Syrian dele- 
gation also reported that about 650 
Arab civilians from the villages of 
Baqqara and Ghanname in the cen- 
tral sector of the demilitarized zone 
had been forcibly removed to other 
parts of Israel. 


Emergency Meeting Arranged 


The next day, representatives of 
the acting Chief of Staff met with the 
Chief of Staff and deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Israel defence forces and 
representatives of the Israel Foreign 
Ministry, when the Israel authorities 
stated that no Israel mortars or Israel 
army units were in the demilitarized 
zone and that United Nations ob- 
servers would be given every op- 
portunity to verify this. It was agreed 
that an emergency meeting of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission would 
be held on April 3 to discuss all 
complaints dealing with recent in- 
cidents in the demilitarized zone. 


The Israel authorities explained 
that Arab civilians from the two vil- 
lages in the demilitarized zone had 
been evacuated at their own request, 
but that there had been a procedural 
error in not informing the United 
Nations Chairman beforehand. It 
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was agreed that the Chairman and 
observers might interview these refu- 
gees regarding their evacuation. 

On the morning of April 2, the 
United Nations Chairman reported 
that Israel armed forces had with- 
drawn from the demilitarized zone 
but that about fifteen policemen 
armed with two light machine-guns 
were stationed in the Khoury Farm 
area of the central sector. He con- 
sidered their presence undesirable. 


Meeting of Commission 


The next day, the Syrian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission met to 
discuss an agenda which contained 
seven Israel and four Syrian com- 
plaints. 

The Israel delegation stated that 
it was not prepared to discuss, be- 
fore the Commission, civilian mat- 
ters pertaining to the demilitarized 
zone, but would discuss them with 
the Chairman only. The Syrian dele- 
gation replied that the Israelis had 
raised the same argument before but 
had repeatedly failed to recognize 
the United Nations Chairman’s au- 
thority under Article V of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement. The 
Syrian delegation further contended 
that the removal of Arab civilians 
from Baqgara village was not purely 
a civilian matter but affected the 
status quo of the demilitarized zone 
which was of great concern to the 
Syrian Government. 

The Chairman, Colonel Bossavy, 
stated that United Nations observers 
had informed the Israel police au- 
thorities that they desired to inter- 
view the Arab civilians who had been 
evacuated. The chief of police had 
invoked the question of quarantine 
of the Arab civilians, and up to that 
time no observer had seen them. 
Israel then charged the Chairman 
with partiality, and there was a short 
recess. In the course of informal 
talks during this adjournment, the 
possibility emerged that there could 
be an agreement between both 
parties to dispose of all recent de- 
militarized zone incidents in a single 
resolution. Both parties were also 
prepared to discuss the possibility of 
high level talks aimed at the settle- 
ment of the Lake Hula dispute. On 
this basis, informal talks were held, 
and both parties took back a draft 
resolution for reference to their Gov- 
ernments. 

On April 4, Colonel Bossavy re- 
ceived two more Israel complaints 
and sent observers to investigate. 
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The parties met again informally 
with United Nations representatives 
that afternoon to discuss a final draft 
resolution. Some progress was being 
made at this meeting when bot. 
delegations received the first reports 
of incidents in the southern sector of 
the demilitarized zone. The Syrians 
charged that Israel forces had oc- 
cupied the village of Samra and had 
removed the Arab civilians to Israel. 
The Israelis said that two Israel 
police trucks, on their way to the 
village of El Hamma to _ inspect 
Israel-owned property, had been shot 
at by a Syrian outpost situated about 
ten metres north of the track leading 
from Tiberias to El Hamma. The 
Israel delegation stated that two 
wounded policemen had _ been 
brought back but that it believed ten 
others were lying wounded on the 
road. 

The Chairman stated that United 
Nations observers were already in- 
vestigating. The Israel delegation de- 
manded that the Commission pro- 
ceed to El Hamma immediately and 
that its emergency session be con- 
tinued there, even if it took all night. 
The delegation stated further that it 
had received word from the United 
Nations observers that they had not 
been able to proceed to El Hamma 
and were On their way back because 
fire had been opened on them. 

The senior Syrian delegate agreed 
to the Commission’s going to El 
Hamma and continuing the meeting 
there after an enquiry, but strongly 
urged that the drafting of the resolu- 
tion be completed first, as. such an 
agreement would help to prevent 
future incidents. 


Question of Confidence 


Colonel Bossavy pointed out the 
undesirability of holding a Commis- 
sion meeting at night in El Hamma, 
whereupon the officer-in-charge of 
the Israel delegations to the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions declared that 
he had no confidence in the Chair- 
man and would not sit at the same 
meeting with him. The informal 
meeting broke up after both delega- 
tions and the United Nations repre- 
sentatives had made arrangements to 
meet at the Syrian outpost about one 
kilometre from El Hamma. 


The Chairman held a meeting of 
the observers at the headquarters of 
the Commission half an hour later 
and heard the reports of the observ- 
ers who had returned from the El 
Hamma-Samra area. He then made 
the following arrangements: three 


United Nations observers would ac- 
company members of the Israel dele- 
gation and the two ambulances to 
El Hamma from Israel territory. The 
Chairman, one observer, and two 
other United Nations representatives 
would accompany the Syrian dele- 
gation to El Hamma through Syrian 
territory. In order to ensure the 
safety of the parties aproaching El 
Hamma, the Chairman instructed the 
observers in the use of radio pro- 
cedures to be followed in entering 
the village. 


At Scene of Incident 


When the Chairman’s party 
reached the Syrian outpost near El 
Hamma, they tound the Israel police 
truck facing the opposite direction 
from El Hamma about 50 metres 
from the Syrian outpost. Six Israel 
policemen were found dead near the 
truck, and one in a ravine about 100 
metres away. One Israel policeman 
was in the custody of the Syrian out- 
post, as was another Israel police- 
man, who was wounded. 

The uninjured policeman stated 
that he was in the police party which 
had arrived at the Syrian outpost 
near the fork of roads to El Hamma 
from Tiberias and Syria. A man 
who claimed to be the chief of the 
civilian police of El Hamma _ had 
stopped the Israel police party and 
told them not to proceed to El 
Hamma because it was illegal for 
them to enter the village. The Israel 
policeman added that his colleagues 
then sought instructions by radio 
from their superiors and informed 
the El Hamma police officer that 
they had orders to occupy El 
Hamma. The two Israel police trucks 
then moved toward El Hamma, and 
Bren gun fire was opened on the 
vehicles from the ridge to the north 
of the road, about 75 metres from 
the Syrian outpost and from the di- 
rection of the police station of El 
Hamma. One Israel policeman was 
wounded, and the two trucks turned 
around to withdraw, but fire was 
opened again from all directions, and 
grenades were thrown at the second 
truck. 


The United Nations observers then 
interviewed the chief of the civilian 
police of El Hamma who stated that 
he had met the Israel police party 
near the Syrian outpost and had 
warned them not to enter El Hamma 
because the residents were highly 
nervous. The Israel policemen never- 
theless proceeded toward E] Hamma, 
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and fire was opened on them by the 
local Arab police. He denied that the 
Syrian outpost had opened fire. 

The United Nations observers also 
interviewed an officer attached to the 
Syrian outpost who stated that there 
had been exchange of fire between 
the local Arab police and the Israel 
police. 

While the party was conducting its 
investigation, a few rounds were 
fired from the direction of El 
Hamma village and from the hills 
overlooking the road toward the ob- 
server convoy of two jeeps approach- 
ing the village from Israel territory. 
The officer-in-charge of the Israel 
delegations to the Mixed Armistice 
Commissions radioed that he would 
proceed to the spot where the in- 
cident occurred provided no further 
meetings were held and provided the 
dead, wounded prisoner, the dam- 
aged truck, and the weapons of the 
police party were returned to Israel 
immediately. The Syrian delegation 
agreed. 

The Israel delegation with the am- 
bulances, accompanied by United 
Nations observers, then arrived at 
the Syrian outpost. Arrangements 
were made for the removal of the 
bodies, the wounded, the prisoner, 
the damaged truck, and the weapons 
to Israel. The observers made a de- 
tailed investigation. Before the party 
left the scene, it was decided that the 


Commission would hold an emer- 
gency session the next afternoon, the 
first item to be discussed being the 
killing of the seven Israel policemen. 
On April 5, the United Nations 
Chairman complained to the senior 
Syrian delegate by letter that, on the 
previous day, United Nations obser- 
vers, in two jeeps painted white, had 
been twice under fire originating 
from the direction of El Hamma. 


Israeli Letters 


And on the afternoon of April 5, 
Colonel De Ridder received three let- 
ters from the officer-in-charge of the 
Israel delegations. The first asked 
him to inform the Syrian Govern- 
ment that the Israel delegation would 
attend no further meetings with the 
Syrian delegation while Syrian forces 
were firing on United Nations ob- 
servers and on the police responsible 
for the security of the demilitarized 
zone. 

The second letter said that the 
Israel delegation would not be per- 
mitted to take any part in meetings 
to be chairmanned by Colonel Bos- 
savy, or to have any further official 
contact with him. The _ officer-in- 
charge said that he was ready to con- 
vey to Colonel De Ridder in person 
the reasons for this decision. 

The third letter lodged a formal 
complaint “against the flagrant viola- 


ISRAEL’S REPRESENTATIVE, Abba S. Eban (left), with D. J. von Balluseck, of the Netherlands, 
President of the Security Council. 
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tions of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment by Syria within the last few 
days which constitute a unilateral re- 
pudiation of the letter and spirit of 
this Agreement.” It referred to the 
killing of the seven policemen as 
“cowardly and callous massacre,” and 
asked Colonel De Ridder “to take 
appropriate action to put a stop to 
these violations and to ensure that 
Syrian military and _para-military 
forces are withdrawn forthwith from 
the demilitarized zone.” 

The next day, April 6, Colonel 
De Ridder wrote to the Chief of 
Staff, Israel defence forces, with 
reference to the Israel delegation’s 
inability to attend meetings of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. He 
was always gravely disturbed by in- 
discriminate firing directed against 
United Nations observers, he said, 
but, “inasmuch as this is not the first 
instance in which, during the past 
week, the personal safety of observ- 
ers has been endangered, I am at a 
loss to understand why the Israel 
delegation should cite this as a rea- 
son for its refusal to attend any fur- 
ther meetings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission.” He also asked for 
clarification of the term, “police re- 
sponsible for the security of the de- 
militarized zone.” 

As for the reference to the Chair- 
man of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, he replied in another letter 
that he did not propose to take any 
action until he received in writing 
the reasons for the decision taken. 


Complaint of Bombing 


On the evening of April 5, the 
Syrian delegation complained that 
four heavy Israel bombers and four 
Israel fighters bombed and machine- 
gunned El Hamma village and the 
Syrian outpost of Bab El Hadid for 
an hour. The letter requested that 
this complaint be placed on the 
agenda of an emergency meeting of 
the Commission which should be 
convened as early as possible, and 
that the Security Council be in- 
formed. 

The next day, United Nations ob- 
servers went to the Syrian outpost of 
Bab El Hadid, about one kilometre 
from E] Hamma, with Syrian escort. 
They saw evidence of nine bomb ex- 
plosions and strafing in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the Syrian outpost. 
There were five bomb craters in 
Syrian territory. A vehicie witn a 
red crescent insignia had been strafed 
and put on fire. The commander of 
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the local police of El Hamma was 
not prepared to guarantee the safety 
of the United Nations observers in 
El Hamma, for the local population 
was excited and armed. 

That morning, United Nations ob- 
servers reported that a _ concrete 
building housing an irrigation pump 
near Khoury Farm in the central 
sector of the demilitarized zone had 
been blown up. They also reported 
that almost all houses between 
Khoury Farm and Ghanname vil- 
lage belonging to Arab civilians had 
been burned down. 

In the afternoon, three United Na- 
tions observers were stopped on the 
track leading from Baqgara village 
to the Mishmar Hay Yarden police 
station by a group of armed Israelis 
who surrounded them and threatened 
them with death. They were told that 
the next time they were found on 
that track, they would be shot. The 
observers returned to the main road 
at gun point. They then requested 
assurances from the Israel delegation 
that they would be permitted to 
operate freely in the demilitarized 
zone in areas inhabited by Israelis. 
They also requested an Israel police 
escort for areas occupied by Israelis. 
The senior Israel delegate assured the 
observers that all necessary steps 
would be taken to prevent intimida- 
tion of observers and offered to pro- 
vide police escort for the free move- 
ment of United Nations personnel 
in the demilitarized zone. 

On the afternoon of April 7, the 
observers entered E] Hamma village 
to investigate the presence of Syrian 
troops, as alleged by the Israel dele- 
gation, and the bombing of the vil- 
lage. The observers’ reported that 
there were five bomb craters near 
the El Hamma police station, one 
unexploded bomb estimated to be a 
250-pounder, and evidence of ap- 
proximately 200 rounds of machine- 
gun fire on the village police station 
building. About fifteen bombs had 
fallen on the eastern part of the vil- 
lage where two women had been 
killed and six wounded. The observ- 
ers reported that most of the povula- 
tion had left, and they confirmed 
that there were no Syrian troops in 
the demilitarized zone. 

On the morning of Aoril 8, ob- 
servers reported that the Israelis had 
resumed work on the Hula project in 
the central sector of the demilitar- 
ized zone. 

Also on April 8, Colonel De Rid- 
der received a protest from the senior 
Syrian delegate against Israel’s “un- 
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justified accusations.” The letter 
stated, among other things, that the 
Syrian army had never opened fire 
on United Nations personnel and 
that the police responsible for the 
security of the demilitarized zone 
was not the police from the State of 
Israel. The only police that could 
exist in the zone was civilian police 
of reduced strength, authorized by 
the Chairman of the Commision and 
locally recruited. 

The Israelis now exercised abso- 
lute sovereignty over the zone, which 
they had systematically and progres- 
sively occupied from March 25 
onwards. 

On April 4, for instance, when the 
Mixed Armistice Commission was 
having an official meeting to make a 
final draft of a mutual agreement 
that would have put an end to all 
incidents, “a 24-man detachment of 
Israel police proceeded to El Hamma 
to occupy it according to a precon- 
ceived plan, notwithstanding the 
warning by the chief of the local 
police post and the Syrian outpost, 
which was obliged to return fire in 
self-defence.” 

The letter also cited the bombing 
and strafing of the Bab El Hadid 
outpost as intended to provoke a pos- 
sible resumption of hostilities and re- 
jecting the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, despite the 
gravity of these two violations, the 


Syrian army had remained calm. 
During all the incidents, the Lake 
Hula drainage works had not been 
stopped, notwithstanding the re- 
peated orders by the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission. “This proves once 
more,” the letter said, “that the 
Israelis do not respect the General 
Armistice Agreement nor the United 
Nations authority represented by the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission.” The Syrian delegation 
rejected Israel’s reasons for not at- 
tending the Commission meetings. 


Israel Reply 
On April 9, the officer-in-charge ot 
the Israel delegations replied to Colo- 
nel De Ridder’s letter of three days 
earlier emphasizing that the two in- 
cidents of April 4 were the first in 
which fire was deliberately opened 
on United Nations observers as 
such. As for the term, “police re- 
sponsible for the security of the de- 
militarized zone,” this was clarified 
in Dr. Bunche’s letters of June 21 
and 26, 1949, addresed to the For- 
eign Ministers of Israel and Syria. 
The Israeli officer had been in- 
structed to meet Colonel De Ridder 
at his earliest convenience to discuss 
the matter further and to explore the 
possibility of an early resumption of 
the work of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 
(Continued on page 453.) 


SYRIA’S REPRESENTATIVE, Faris el-Khoury Bey (right), with Mr. van Balluseck, who presided at 
the Security Council meetings. 
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Settlement of Indonesia’s 


Military Problems 








Commission Reports on Developments Since T; ransfer of Sovereignty 


HE United Nations Commission 

for Indonesia has informed the 
Security Council that as problems 
arising from military agreements 
reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference at The Hague, in November 
1949, are now virtually settled, and 
as no other matters have been sub- 
mitted to it, the Commission has 
decided to adjourn sine die. This 
action marks the closing stages of 
United Nations activities in helping 
to solve the complex Indonesian 
question—first brought before the Se- 
curity Council more than four years 
ago. 

The Commission’s report, issued 
on April 17, surveys its activities and 
developments in Indonesia since the 
transfer of sovereignty in Decem- 
ber 1949. During this period the 
Commission’s main activities were 
based on its terms of reference under 
the Security Council’s resolution of 
January 28, 1949 (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. VI no. 4) and on the agreement 
embodied in the Covering Resolution 
of the Round Table Conference 
which, among other matters, pro- 
vided that the Commission should 
observe the implementation in In- 
donesia of the agreements reached at 
The Hague. 

These covered a wide range of 
problems including the liquidation of 
the former colonial association be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia 
and the building up of a new rela- 
tionship based on the acknowledge- 
ment of Indonesia’s full indepen- 
dence and sovereignty and upon as- 
sociation in the Netherlands-In- 
donesian Union. The problems, says 
the report. involved not only political 
and military issues but also financial, 
economic, cultural and social affairs. 

The Commission was glad to re- 
port, however, that in general the 
implementation of the Hague agree- 
ments did not necessitate its interven- 
tion. In most cases the two parties 
settled their problems in direct dis- 
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cussions. With regard to questions 
relating to financial, economic, socia! 
and cultural affairs, the Commission 
was able to “limit itself to taking 
note of the results achieved by the 
parties” at the first and second ses- 
sions of the Conference of Ministers 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 


Military Problems 


During the period reviewed, the 
Commission was more actively con- 
cerned with problems arising from 
the military and political revisions 
of the Round Table Conference 
Agreements which had specified that 
the Commission, or its successor, 
would be given the opportunity to 
co-operate in the repatriation of the 
Royal Netherlands Army, that it 
might recommend plebiscites to as- 
certain the wishes of the population 
regarding the future status of their 
respective territories in the federal 
structure to be set up, and that it 
would supervise such plebiscites. 


H. GILCHRIST, of Australia, Chairman of the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia. 





On January 23, 1950, a Contact 
Committee was established to facili- 
tate the Commission’s task of observ- 
ing the implementation of the Round 
Table Conference Agreements, Al- 
though this Committee held only a 
few formal meetings it proved valu- 
able, says the report, since the parties 
realized that if they were unable to 
settle their differences in direct dis- 
cussions they could resort to this 
body in an effort to find a solution. 

At the time of the transfer of sov- 
ereignty, the report discloses, there 
were about 80,000 Royal Nether- 
lands Army troops in Indonesia, and 
65,000 of the Royal Netherlands In- 
donesian Army (KNIL), these latter 
being mostly soldiers of Indonesian 
origin. Two main problems con- 
fronted the governments concerned: 
the withdrawal of the Netherlands 
troops from Indonesia, and the dis- 
solution of the KNIL either by absorp- 
tion into the armies of the parties 
concerned, or by demobilization and 
repatriation. 

The implementation of the mili- 
tary agreements was observed by the 
Commission’s military observers, 
operating in mobile teams. Arrange- 
ments for the withdrawal of Nether- 
lands troops from Indonesia are 
progressing satisfactorily and the re- 
port states that operations have now 
reached a stage where further ob- 
servation by the Commission is no 
longer necessary. 

The implementation of provisions 
for the disposal of the KNIL have, 
however, encountered “some diffi- 
culty.” The parties had adopted the 
general principle that former mem- 
bers of the KNIL were to be re- 
patriated and demobilized in their 
places of origin. As a result of a 
revolt in the South Moluccas, how- 
ever, the further repatriation and 
demobilization of ex-KNIL soldiers of 
Ambonese origin was not considered 
practicable or possible, and about 
12,000 servicemen and dependents 
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were obliged to remain in camps 
under Netherlands _ responsibility. 
Finally, the Netherlands Government 
decided to remove to the Nether- 
lands personnel from the South Mo- 
luccas who were unwilling to be de- 
mobilized in Indonesia, together with 
their dependents, provided that the 
Indonesian Government agreed to re- 
admit any who might wish to return 
at a later date. 

In this connection, the report states 
that the first group of these ex-KNIL 
servicemen left Indonesia at the end 
of February. By the end of May it 
was expected that the evacuation of 
all troops under Netherlands author- 
ity would be completed. 


Western New Guinea Question 


Another question dealt with in the 
report concerns the future of West- 
ern New Guinea. At the Round 
Table Conference the parties had 
been unable to agree as to whether 
the transfer of sovereignty in Indo- 
nesia should embrace the territory 
of Western New Guinea. A com- 
promise was eventually reached ac- 
cording to which the status quo of 
the Residency of New Guinea was 
maintained, with the stipulation that 
within a year of the transfer of sov- 
ereignty the political status of West- 
ern New Guinea should be deter- 
mined through direct negotiations 
between the parties. 

During 1950 the question was dis- 
cussed at several conferences be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesian Governments. The Commis- 
sion reports that it believed that its 
intervention, unless requested by the 
two parties, would lack a sound basis 
and be of no assistance. As the 
parties made it clear that they wished 
to settle the question between them- 
selves, the Commission refrained 
from offering its good offices in the 
matter. 

During preliminary discussions the 
Netherlands representatives based 
their arguments on considerations of 
the interests of the local population. 
The Netherlands believed that the 
transfer of sovereignty over Western 
New Guinea would deprive the pop- 
ulation of its right of self-determina- 
tion, before it had the chance to ap- 
ply that right. Since the Netherlands 
was bound by the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 73 of the Charter, the continua- 
tion of its administration over the 
territory left the population with the 
chance to avail itself of the right of 
self-determination at a later date, 
and to decide its future by plebescite. 
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Furthermore, the Netherlands 
argued that its administration held 
positive promises of progress and im- 
provement in the territory whereas 
Indonesia, faced with other problems 
and lacking financial means and ad- 
ministrative organization, would be 
unable to assure proper conditons for 
development. 

On the other hand the Indonesian 
representatives maintained that West- 
ern New Guinea had always formed 
part of Indonesia and that its claim 
to the territory was supported by his- 
torical, economic, political, geograph- 
ical and strategic reasons. It was fur- 
ther pointed out that Indonesia had 
agreed to the continued Netherlands 
administration in Western New 
Guinea for only one year, after 
which the population should be 
liberated from “Dutch colonial ties” 


so that the problem of the peoples’ 
emancipation could be solved im- 
mediately. The Indonesian members 
considered that, in order to preserve 
good relations between its govern- 
ment and the Netherlands, sov- 
ereignty over Western New Guinea 
should be transferred to the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia not later than De- 
cember 27, 1950. 

The next stage in the discussions 
was held at a special confereace 
which opened at The Hague on De- 
cember 4 last. 


Indonesian Proposals 

Concrete proposals were then sub- 
mitted by the Indonesian delegation. 
The first suggested that de jure sov- 
ereignty over Western New Guinea 
be transferred to the Republic of In- 
donesia on December 27, although 


INDONESIA’S ENTRY INTO THE UNITED NATIONS, on September 29, 1950, was marked by 
the hoisting of the United Nations flag outside the Indonesian Foreign Ministry at Djakarta, 
_ capital of the young Republic. 
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the de facto transfer of sovereignty 
could be delayed until the middle ot 
1951. Indonesia would give an as- 
surance that it would not eliminate 
Dutch interests from the territory. 
The note stressed the strength of In- 
donesian feeling against any part of 
the former Netherlands East Indies 
remaining under colonial administra- 
tion. 


The Netherlands rejected this pro- 
posal, but offered to accept Indo- 
nesian co-operation in the future ad- 
ministration of the territory. It 
stressed that the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment felt responsible for the de- 
velopment of New Guinea until such 
time as the people were able to 
decide their future political status by 
a plebiscite, which might be unifica- 
tion with Indonesia, the formation 
of an independent state, or the con- 
tinuation of the status quo. 


Elaborating on its original pro- 
posals, the Indonesian delegation 
denied that Western New Guinea 
was one of the non-self-governing 
areas to which the Netherlands 
should extend special protection. If 
the Netherlands was prepared to 
transfer sovereignty over the area, 
the Republic was ready to make the 
following concessions: (a) to rec- 
ognize Holland’s existing rights and 
concessions, (b) to take full account 
of Dutch trade, shipping, and in- 
dustry, (c) to employ Dutch officials 
in the administration, (d) to guar- 
antee the freedom of immigration to 
Dutch citizens, (e) to include West- 
ern New Guinea in the Indonesian 
transport and. communication sys- 
tem, thus recognizing rights already 
granted to the Netherlands in that 
connection, (f) to guarantee human 
rights and religious freedom, includ- 
ing the activities of Christian mis- 
sions, and (g) to give the territory 
a large measure of autonomy. 


Counter Proposals 


Counter proposals were then pre- 
sented by the Netherlands. These 
suggested the transfer of Nether- 
lands sovereignty over Western New 
Guinea to the Netherlands-Indone- 
sian Union, the administration of the 
territory to remain in Netherlands 
hands with Indonesian participation 
on a parity basis in a New Guinea 
Council. 

The Indonesian delegation could 
not agree to such a solution which 
would mean in practice that In- 


donesia would have to participate 
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in a colonial rule over New Guinea. 
A further Netherlands proposal to 
continue discussions with the assist- 
ance of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Indonesia, or another United 
Nations body, was rejected by Indo- 
nesia for “reasons of principle.” 


The discussions ended on Decem- 
ber 27, 1950, without any agree- 
ment being reached. In a statement 
issued after the conference, the In- 
donesian delegation declared that In- 
donesia maintained its claim to West- 
ern New Guinea as a part of her 
territory and that the present status 
of the territory no longer had the 
approval of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. The latter was preparaed to 
resume negotiations only if it were 
understood in advance that sover- 
eignty over Western New Guinea 
would be transferred to Indonesia. 


Armed Uprisings 


Another chapter in the Commis- 
sion’s report deals at length with 
incidents and armed uprisings dur- 
ing what President Sukarno described 
as “a period of transition” in Indo- 
nesia. The report stresses that both 
the Netherlands and Indonesian au- 
thorities took all possible measures 
to localize these incidents and settle 
them in common agreement. 


One such incident, recounted by 
the report, concerns the activities in 
West Java of an illegal organization 
led by a certain “Turco” Westerling, 
an ex-captain in the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Army (KNIL). His 
“army” was formed from various 
elements, including demobilized sol- 
diers, deserters and former guerrilla 
bands. Westerling claimed his pur- 
pose was to protect the state of 
Pasundan from attempts to liquidate 
it through the establishment of a 
unitary structure. The Netherlands 
High Commissioner, in an official 
statement, condemned Westerling’s 
activities and stressed that they had 
no connection with the Netherlands 
authorities. 


On the morning of January 23, 
1950, Westerling’s band attacked the 
city of Bandung, occupied various 
Key posts and then withdrew after 
fighting with the regular Indonesian 
forces. The situation soon returned 
to normal and Westerling escaped 
arrest and later left the country. 

Other incidents occurred at Ma- 
kassar, in East Indonesia. These re- 
sulted from opposition in that area 
to the establishment of a unitary 











state, and to ill-feeling and resent- 
ment existing between the ex-KNIL 
troops encamped at Makassar, the 
local people and the regular Indo- 
nesian troops. 

The disputes were settled after ne- 
gotiations and the Commission points 
out that the incidents and uprisings 
were settled between the Netherlands 
and Indonesian Governments “with 
goodwill and efficiency.” The Com- 
mission regretted that these and other 
incidents produced ill-feeling during 
the initial period of its implementa- 
tion of the agreements reached at 
the Round Table Conference. 


“South Moluccas Republic” 


More serious troubles took place 
on the island of Amboina where 
some of the leaders-of the Makassar 
rebellion had taken refuge and where 
they initiated a campaign resulting in 
the proclamation of a “South Moluc- 
cas Republic’ — comprising Am- 
boina, Buru, Ceram, and other 
smaller islands. 

The Indonesian Government con- 
sidered this action as open rebellion 
against the local authorities but, be- 
fore taking forceful measures, at- 
tempted to find a peaceful solution. 
A mission was despatched to the 
area by the Indonesian Government 
but after various negotiations no 
solution was found. In July 1950 
armed forces of the Indonesian Re- 
public began operations against the 
islands. At this time the Commission 
expressed concern for the safety of 
the area’s population and offered 
its good offices to the Indonesian 
authorities. 

Subsequently, the Commission ap- 
pealed to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment to halt military operations in 
the South Moluccas and to explore 
further possibilities of a peaceful 
settlement by accepting the Commis- 
sion’s offer of good offices. 

This offer was not accepted by the 
Indonesian Government which ex- 
pressed the view that the Commis- 
sion’s intervention, instead of achiev- 
ing any favorable results would, on 
the contrary, encourage the rebels 
and create the impression that the 
Indonesian Government was unable 
to discharge its responsibilities with- 
out outside aid. The Indonesian 
Government further expressed the 
hope that operations would be con- 
cluded in a short time and stated 
that extreme care was being taken 
by its forces to ensure the safety of 
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the civilian population. It also in- 
formed the Commission that on the 
conclusion of the operations it in- 
tended to grant the province of South 
Moluccas “an appropriate measure 
of autonomy.” At the same time, 
the Indonesian Government ex- 
pressed willingness, on the conclusion 
of the operations, to discuss with 
the Commission the best means of 
expediting the demobilization and 
repatriation of the Ambonese ex- 
KNIL troops then stationed in Java. 
On November 4, 1950, the Indo- 
nesian Government announced that 
its forces had occupied Ambon. 
Although fighting continued for some 
time in adjoining islands, the South 
Moluccas rebellion virtually came to 
an end with this occupation. This 
was the last of the uprisings dealt 
with in the Commission’s report. 


Union Affairs 


Other sections of the Commis- 
sion’s report deal with domestic ques- 
tions in Indonesia, the right of self- 
determination and Union affairs. It 
may be recalled that the Statute of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, 
adopted at the Round Tab!e Con- 
ference, provided that conferences of 
ministers, designated for that purpose 
by the respective partners of the 
Union, should be held at least twice 
a year to implement the aims of the 
Union. The latter's object was to 
organize co-operation between the 
two countries in promoting their 
common interests in the field of for- 
eign relations and defence, as well as 
in financial, economic and cultural 
matters. The first Union Conference 
was held at Djakarta during March- 
April 1950. The Commission §at- 
tended the opening and final sessions 
of the Conference and remained in 
close contact with representatives of 
both Governments. 

A variety of questions were dis- 
cussed and agreements were reached 
on such matters as juridical and con- 
stitutional questions, subjects of a 
financial and economic nature, the 
position of Netherlands officials in 
the service of the Indonesian Repub- 
lic, the establishment of a joint com- 
mission for cultural affairs, and the 
appointment of a Netherlands mili- 
tary mission in the Republic. The 
Commission found that discussions 
had proceeded in an atmosphere of 
“mutual understanding.” A second 
Union Conference was held at The 
Hague last November, when agenda 
items generally covered the same 
problems as those discussed at the 
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first conterence. Special stress at 
the second conference was laid on 
economic and financial questions, 
one result of which was the signing 
of a trade agreement, covering the 
period October 1, 1950, to October 
1, FOS. 

In a conclusion to its report, the 
Commission stated that, since mili- 
tary problems are now virtually 
solved, since no other matters have 


been submitted to it by the parties 
concerned, and since no items re- 
main on its agenda, it has decided 
that, while continuing to hold itself 
at the disposal of the parties, it will 
adjourn sine die. The Commission’s 
report was signed by its three mem- 
bers: H. Gilchrist, of Australia 
(Chairman); H. Baeyens, of Bel- 
gium; and Jacob D. Beam, of the 
United States. 


Commission Begins Redrafting 


the Human Rights Covenant 


Nen I -roposals Submitted at Geneva Session 


(e™ its seventh session in 
Geneva on April 16, the 1[8- 
member Commission on Human 
Rights at once began consideration 
of the most important item on its 
agenda: re-drafting an International 
Covenant on Human Rights in ac- 
cordance with the directives of the 
General Assembly. The Commission 
is at present discussing the economic, 
social and cultural rights which, the 
Assembly decided, should be in- 
cluded in the Draft. It will next take 
up the question of petitions from in- 
dividuals and organizations concern- 
ing violations of human rights, and 
of measures to implement the provi- 
sions of the international instrument. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
has been Chairman of the Commis- 
sion since it was set up in 1946, said 
she would retire from the Chairman- 
ship as she felt that there should be 
a change, especially when the chair- 
manship was held by a representative 
of one of the Big Powers. On her 
proposal, Dr. Charles Malik of Leb- 
anon, was unanimously — elected 
Chairman. The Commission next 
unanimously elected Rene Cassin, of 
France, and Mrs. Hansa Mehta, of 
India, as the First and Second Vice- 
Chairman respectively, and H. F. W. 
Whitlam, of Australia, as the Rap- 
porteur of the Commission. 

At the Commission’s second meet- 
ing on April 16, the Soviet Union 
proposed to exclude “the representa- 
tive of the Kuomintang,” and to re- 
place him by the representative of 


the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. This 
was, however, ruled out of order by 
the Chairman under the General As- 
sembly decision of December 1[4, 
1950, to refer all matters pertaining 
to government representation to the 
Assembly itself or its Interim Com- 
mittee. The vote to uphold the 
Chairman’s ruling was 8 in favor, 
3 against, with 3 abstentions. 

Specific proposals on economic, 
social and cultural rights were sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia, and the United States at the 
Commission’s second meeting of the 
current session. Since then, a num- 
ber of other proposals have also been 
put forward. 

On April 19, after three days of 
general discussion, the Commission 
adopted a French proposal to sit in 
closed meetings as a working party, 
in order to consider the various pro- 
posals in conjunction with the repre- 
sentatives of specialized agencies and 
of non-governmental organizations. 

Earlier, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative proposed that, despite the 
decision of the General Assembly to 
include economic, social and cultural 
rights in the Draft Covenant, the 
Commission should again recom- 
mend that such rights should not be 
included. 

The majority opinion and_ the 
Chairman’s ruling was, however, that 
the Commission must proceed with 
its assigned task even if it were not 
finally able to complete it. 
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Mr. Lie’s Trip to Europe and Mid-East 
To ‘Advance Cause of United Nations’ 





ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve 

Lie’s trip to Balkan and Middle 
Eastern countries has taken him, by 
way of Paris, to Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey and 
Israel. The trip was made in accord- 
ance with the Secretary-General’s 
custom to visit Member countries 
“in response to the invitations of their 
governments when time and circum- 
stances permit.” During its course 
he conferred with chiefs of state and 
leaders in government. In speeches 
and in interviews he stressed that— 
as he put it to journalists in Cairo— 
his journey had “no special political 
significance except to advance the 
cause of the United Nations as the 
best hope for the peaceful settlement 
of the many conflicts that now divide 
the world so dangerously” and to 
pay his respects to the Member gov- 
ernments and their peoples. 


Paris Statement 


During his stop-over in Paris, 
where he conferred with the French 
Government regarding arrangements 
for the forthcoming General Assem- 
bly session there, Mr. Lie sent to 
Mr. Frederic Joliot-Curie, President 
of the World Peace Council, a state- 
ment he had prepared to make to a 
delegation from that organization at 
its request. However, Mr. Lie was 
informed in a letter from Mr. Joliot- 
Curie that the delegation would be 
unable to appear. 

In his statement Mr. Lie said he 
had read the proposals and resolu- 
tions of the World Peace Council 
with interest. “I shall have no com- 
ment now,” he said, “on the sub- 
stance of them. Today I wish only 
to express to you personally my 
earnest belief that the United Nations 
offers the best hope to all people 
everywhere who are genuinely in- 
terested in peace. 
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He Stresses Its Role as Best Hope for Peace’ 


“The United Nations is working 
for collective security against armed 
aggression. The United Nations is 
working for the peaceful settlement 
of international differences by nego- 
tiation, mediation and conciliation. 
The United Nations is working for 
the control and reduction of arma- 
ments and the elimination of weap- 
Ons of mass destruction under an 
international control system that will 
protect all nations against violations 
and evasions. The United Nations 
is working to give freedom, bread, 
security and opportunity for improve- 
ment of their lot to all the hungry, 
the poor, the oppressed and the 
frightened people of the world. 
Finally, the United Nations stands 
for the principle of universality and 
seeks to apply the doctrine of the 
peaceful co-existence of all kinds of 
systems and cultures which is talked 
about so much and—outside the 
United Nations—practised so little 
in the world today. 

“It is the first duty, therefore, of 
every peace-loving man and woman 
in the world to give their support 
to the United Nations, to seek to 
persuade all governments to give 
respect and compliance to all its 
decisions and recommendations, and 
to use every opportunity to spread 
and to strengthen its influence for 
peace. Conversely, those whose 
actions tend to weaken the United 
Nations, to undermine its authority, 
to sharpen the discords that are in- 
evitably present in a world organiza- 
tion—they are no true friends of 
peace no matter what they profess 
to be. 

“I call your attention to the fact 
that the United Nations now has 
under active consideration a_ten- 
point, twenty-year program for 
achieving a secure and lasting peace. 

“These points include the use of 


the Security Council for the peaceful 
settlement of world problems at the 
highest governmental level, the con- 
trol and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, the establishment 
of a system of international control 
of atomic energy and consequent 
elimination of atomic bombs and 
all other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the establishment of United 
Nations armed forces to put down 
aggression as provided in the Char- 
ter, technical and financial assistance 
for economic development through 
the United Nations, greater use of 
the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations in all forms of international 
co-operation for economic and social 
advancement, progressively wider 
application of human rights, advance- 
ment towards political, economic 
and social equality of all dependent 
and former colonial peoples; and 
rapid development of international 
law towards creation of a genuine 
world rule of law. 

“These are goals to which all truly 
peace-loving men and women in the 
world, regardless of ideology or 
nationality, can and should give their 
allegiance. If the peoples everywhere 
would give this United Nations pro- 
gram their active and constant sup- 
port, we could then be certain that 
there will be no third world war and 
that we shall be able over the next 
twenty years to build a structure of 
peace so secure that it cannot again 
be broken. Support the United Na- 
tions with understanding and loyalty, 
and you shall have peace.” 


Arrival in Belgrade 


Arriving in Belgrade by air on 
April 12, the Secretary-General, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lie and a 
small Secretariat party which in- 
cluded A. H. Feller, General Coun- 
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sel, Wilder Foote, Director of Press 
and Publications, and George Peissei, 
Director, Bureau of Documents, were 
welcomed by Yugoslav officials in- 
cluding Minister Milovan Djilas on 
behalf of the government; the Vice 
President of the Presidium of the 
National Assembly, Mosa Pijade, on 
behalf of the People’s Assembly; 
Ninko Petrovic, President of the 
People’s Committee of Belgrade; Sir 
Charles Peake Doyen representing 
the Diplomatic Corps; Dr. Ales Beb- 
ler, Permanent Representative of 
Yugoslavia to the United Nations; 
Dr. Joza Vilfan, Assistant Foreign 
Minister; and Dr. Sloven Smodlaka, 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Chief 
of Protocol of the foreign office. 

Mr. Lie told members of the press 
who came to the airport that he 
believed “more strongly than ever 
that the United Nations can succeed 
in preserving and strengthening peace 
in the circumstances that exist today, 
provided that its potentialities for 
collective security on the one hand 
and for peaceful negotiated settle- 
ments on the other hand are fully 
used by the Member governments 
with the support of their peoples.” 

On the following day the Secre- 
tary-General met Marshal Tito for 
three and a half hours, including 
luncheon. Those present were Mrs. 
Lie, Minister of State Milovan Djilas, 
Minister of the Interior and Vice- 
President of the Government Alex- 
ander Rankovich, Chief of Staff of 
the General Staff General Kocha 
Popovich, Minister Boris Kidrich, 
President of the Economic Council, 
Dr. Vilfan, and Dr. Bebler. 


Grateful for Support 


At an official banquet held in the 
White Palace on April 14, the Sec- 
retary-General expressed his thanks 
“for the strong support that has been 
expressed for the United Nations 
both here tonight afd on other occa- 
sions during my visit.” He was 
grateful, too, he said, “for the kind 
words that have been said about me 
as Secretary-General. The office I 
hold makes me responsible to all 
sixty Member countries. At all times 
it is a difficult office. At a time when 
the world is divided, as it is today, 
difficulties are very great indeed. 

“I have always tried to do my 
duty as I saw it—to uphold the 
Charter—and to do what lay within 
my power to strengthen the United 
Nations as a force for peace and 
against aggression. 
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“And may I say I am deeply 
grateful for the strong support of 
the independence and integrity of 
the position of Secretary-General 
that has been given by the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia on a number 
of occasions. 

“This is natural, I think, for the 
peoples of Yugoslavia have always 
been great fighters for freedom and 
for independence in the world.” 

He was sure, the Secretary-General 
said, that under all circumstances 
Yugoslavia would never bow to 
foreign domination. “The principles 
of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples to which your country 
is so deeply attached are basic ele- 
ments of the Charter of the United 


Nations. They are inseparably linked 
in the Charter with two other great 
principles to which Yugoslavia also 
is devoted. I refer to collective 
security against aggression and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and 
conflicts between nations large and 
small.” 

All knew that the United Nations, 
despite all efforts over the past five 
years, had not yet constructed the 
system of collective security envis- 
aged in the Charter. This was be- 
cause of the increasingly dangerous 
political conflicts that were the after- 
math of the Second World War. 
In these circumstances, governments 
quite rightly had to look to their 
own defences. 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL greeting Premier Henri Queuille in Paris. 
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But within the past year there had 
been two very important develop- 
ments in the direction of creating 
collective security under the United 
Nations. 

One of these was the United Na- 
tions action in Korea. The other 
was the Uniting for Peace resolution 
of the fifth session of the Genera! 
Assembly, with which was _ linked 
the resolution introduced by Yugo- 
slavia on the duties of states in the 
event of the outbreak of an armed 
conflict. 

“With regard to Korea,” said Mr. 
Lie, “the United Nations has acted 
to meet with force a well-prepared 
armed aggression across a border— 
the 38th parallel. Because the United 
Nations has acted vigorously and 
effectively in this way, I believe that 
the United Nations will be in a much 
better position than ever before to 
act in the same fashion against any 
future armed aggression. 

“The United Nations action in 
Korea is a historic act of which the 
significance for the future cannot be 
ignored by any nation in the world. 

“The resolutions adopted by the 
fifth session of the General Assembly 
to which I have already referred, 
and to which the Delegation of 
Yugoslavia gave significant assistance 
and support, constitute the second 
great advance of the past few months 
toward a United Nations system of 
collective security. 


“I need only point out that these 
resolutions, if carried out in good 
faith and with sufficient force, will 
enable Members of the United Na- 
tions to act effectively and collec- 
tively against armed aggression even 
if the Security Council should be 
prevented from acting by exercise 
of the veto power.” 

Turning to the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes, Mr. Lie 
said the part played by Yugoslavia 
and other nations outside of the five 
Great Powers in encouraging and 
promoting the processes of negotia- 
tion, conciliation and mediation was 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the life of the United 
Nations. 

“We should not forget,” he said, 
“that the sovereign equality of all 
nations is a basic principle of the 
United Nations and that in all organs 
of the United Nations the middle 
and smaller powers are able to exert 
a greater influence upon the course 
of events than they could possibly 
do if the United Nations did not 
exist. 

“The United Nations by its Char- 
ter, its form of organization, and 
its method of work, makes it much 
more difficult for powerful nations 
untairly to dominate weaker nations. 
This influence of middle and smaller 
nations is, of course, on the balance 
heavily on the side of peace and 
they can play, I believe, an increas- 
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ingly important role in alleviating 
tensions of great power conflicts and, 
in time, resolving them.” 

He knew that Yugoslavia belonged 
in the camp of peacemakers and 
would not show aggressive tenden- 
cies toward anyone, and that it used 
every Opportunity to strengthen the 
pacific role of the United Nations 
in world affairs. 


Economic Development 


Many countries in the world, said 
the Secretary-General, and that in- 
cluded Yugoslavia, which found it- 
self unfairly cut off from most of 
its normal trade—must have tech- 
nical and financial assistance for 
economic development. This was as 
important for peace as United Na- 
tions action for collective security 
and peaceful settlements of disputes. 
“We cannot have a peaceful world 
until all nations have a fair oppor- 
tunity to develop their resources and 
their trade for benefit both of their 
own peoples and of the rest of the 
world.” 

The United Nations and its related 
agencies had only begun to meet 
this challenge. Much more should 
be done. He believed that it should 
be a major goal of the United Na- 
tions to double the standard of living 
in the world over the next twenty 
years. Technically and scientifically 
this was now possible for the first 
time in history, provided that po- 
litical means could be found. 

The world continued to live in a 
period of grave crisis; the United 
Nations had not yet brought security 
from war and freedom from fear 
and want. But it must be conceded 
that the United Nations—now more 
than ever—offered the best hope to 
all truly peace-loving peoples to pre- 
vent a third world war, provided 
that its resources for preservation of 
peace were skillfully and effectively 
used and developed by Member 
states. 

He was confident that Yugoslavia 
would not fail the United Nations 
in this respect and equally confident 
that the United Nations would not 
fail Yugoslavia. 








Yugoslavia’s Stand for Peace 


The visit of the Secretary-General 
to Yugoslavia offered the Yugoslav 
Government one more opportunity 
to emphasize its devotion to the 
United Nations and its resoluteness 
and consistency in the struggle for 
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the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, said Minister of State Milan 
Djilas. Yugoslavia was not a mem- 
ber of any bloc and had no intentions 
of joining one, while at the same 
time it had to defend its national 
independence and its own socialist 
development. It was precisely be- 
cause of this that it firmly supported 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. It might even be said that 
in the given situation the consistency 
of its stand symbolized these prin- 
ciples and the struggle for peace. 
Yugoslavia, standing firmly behind 
peaceful settlement of all disputes 
and perceiving that peace could not 
be preserved unless the principles 
of independence and equality of 
peoples were honored and _ unless 
extensive co-operation developed on 
that basis among countries with dif- 
fering social orders, lent its support 
to the solution of all controversies 
within the scope of the United Na- 
tions. And it stated its opposition 
to all attempts to weaken or disrupt 
the United Nations, to pretexts at 
settling disputes while actually strik- 
ing bargains outside the United 
Nations. 

The Secretary-General could be 
sure that both the official circles in 
Yugoslavia and the public as a whole 
would always support his efforts and 
those of the United Nations to pre- 
serve and achive the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 


Departure for Athens 


Mr. Lie, who was presented with 
the Decoration of the Yugoslav 
Flag, First Class, by Dr. Ivan Ribar, 
President of the Presidium of the 
People’s Assembly, for his services 
as Norwegian Foreign Minister dur- 
ing the last war, left Belgrade by a 
United Nations plane for Athens on 
April 15 and arrived there that eve- 
ning. He was met at the airport by 
Under-Secretary of State Pean Politis, 
the current Chairman of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans, Omar Josefe (Mexico), and 
the Committee’s Principal Secretary, 
Raoul Aglion. A detachment of the 
Royal Hellenic Air Force with a 
band rendered military honors, and 
a motorcade with United Nations 
flags escorted the Secretary-General’s 
party to their hotel. 

Mr. Lie called upon Premier So- 
phocles Venizelos and attended an 
Official luncheon given by King Paul 
at the Palace. He visited archeolo- 
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gical sites at Cape Sunion and on 
the evening of April 17, was guest 
of honor at a state dinner given by 
the Greek Government. 

In a speech on that occasion, Mr. 
Lie said that Greece had had four 
years experience with one phase of 
United Nations work for collective 
security. The watchdog role of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, he pointed out, had 
been an important contribution to 
the preservation of the integrity and 
independence of Greece against out- 
side interference. 

In Greece all the various measures 
taken to prevent aggression had so 
far been successful. But in Korea 
it had been necessary for the United 
Nations to fight to repel and suppress 
armed aggression from North Korea. 

Almost forty Member states had 
made material contributions of one 
kind or another, and fourteen have 
participated in the fighting. The 
United Nations was proud of the 
distinguished record of the Greek 
Battalion. Many Greek soldiers 
were among the brave men of many 
lands who had died for the preserva- 
tion of peace and freedom under a 
new flag in the world—a flag that 
stood for an end to aggression and 
for the advancement of human 
brotherhood regardless of race, 
creed, color or form of government 
—the United Nations flag. 

The principles of the dignity and 
rights of the human individual and 
of human brotherhood that western 
civilization inherited from Greece 
were enshrined in the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


Greek Children 


Mr. Lie said he knew “how much 
Greece has suffered by the loss of 
so many of her children taken away 
during the guerrilla warfare.” He 
would continue to use every means 
within his power to resolve this ques- 
tion “as one of simple humanity, 
transcending and separated from all 
ideological and political issues.” 

His Greek history, said Mr. Lie, 
recalled to him that it had been 
Socrates who first ‘said “I am a citi- 
zen of the world.” Today it was 
necessary for all to be citizens of 
the world. 

The Secretary-General left Athens 
on April 18 and arrived at Farouk 
Airport, Cairo, that evening, to be 
greeted by Azzam Pasha, Secretary- 


General of the Arab League, the 
Chief of Protocol on behalf of the 
Foreign Minister; the Minister of 
Norway, representatives of the Unit- 
ed Nations and of various special- 
ized agencies. 


Activities in Egypt 


On the following day he signed 
the registry at the royal palace and 
presented his respects to His Majesty 
the King of Egypt. Mr. Lie then 
visited Salaheddine Bey, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Egypt and Azzam 
Pasha, Secretary-General of the Arab 
League, with whom he had lunch. 

After a visit to Prime Minister 
Nahas Pasha, Mr. Lie and his party 
attended a dinner given by the For- 
eign Minister. At both lunch and 
dinner were present Cabinet min- 
isters, ministers of Arab states, high 
Egyptian Government officials and 
representatives of specialized agen- 
cies. Mr. Lie’s further itinerary took 
him to Syria, Lebanon, Turkey and 
Israel. He was expected to return 
to New York Headquarters about 
May 3, travelling by way of Paris. 





World Coal 
Industry Expansion 
Called Possible 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion said in a recent report that a 
policy of expansion of the world’s 
coal mining industry “appears both 
possible and desirable.” The report 
was prepared for submission to em- 
ployers, workers and government 
officials who will attend the fourth 
biennal session of ILo’s Coal Mines 
Committee at Geneva from 7 to 19 
May and summarized events in the 
industry since the Committee’s last 
meeting in Pittsburg in April 1949. 

The committee is composed of 
government, worker, and employer 
delegations from Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, In- 
dia, the Netherlands, Poland, Tur- 
key, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The Chairman is V. K. R. Menon, 
Secretary of the Indian Ministry of 
Labor. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


Dr. Charles Malik 


Minister for Lebanon to the United States 


N my opinion, the first, the most 

important “price of peace,” the 

peace on which everything else de- 

pends, is to be absolutely clear as to 

what the funda- 

mental issues are. 

This requires 

hard, sustained 

thinking. Thus the 

first price is of 

an intellectual or- 

der, namely, to 

understand and be 

sure of the truth. 

One basic tragedy 

in the world to- 

day is that hard- 

headed thought 

among even the leaders is not at a 

premium. People have replaced rea- 

son and thought with emotion, feel- 

ing, instinct, reliance on force and a 

vague and wishful hopefulness that 

all will somehow turn out well in 
the end. 

In the nineteenth century certain 
grave social and economic ills de- 
veloped in Western society. These 
ills would not have been developed 
if the mind and conscience of the 
West were sharp in their apprehen- 
sion of the truth. Thus it was a 
softening of the spirit and mind 
which gave rise to the crises of 
industrialism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

It follows that the rise of Karl 
Marx a hundred years ago must be 
blamed on the spiritual crisis of the 
West. If people were not so greedy 
and callous as they were, if they did 
not slip from the respect for man 
and his spiritual needs to the respect, 
nay, even the worship, of machines 
and things, and if they clearly per- 
ceived the consequences of their 
ideas and acts, Karl Marx would 
never have arisen, and if he did 
arise, he never would have succeeded 
in translating his doctrine into po- 
litical embodiment. Thus the “price 
of peace” today, whereby Marxism 
can be met and adequately answered, 
is to do everything possible to turn 
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An A ppraisal by 


The statements by Dr. Charles 
Malik and Warren R. Austin 
which appear in this issue of the 
BULLETIN are the texts of radio 
addresses delivered by them in a 
series on “The Price of Peace,” 
produced by the United Nations 
radio as part of its “Memo from 
Lake Success” and _ broadcast 
throughout the world by various 
national radio networks. The 
BULLETIN will print other texts 
in this series. 


the attention of men toward their 
moral and spiritual responsibilities. 

We do not see our fellow men 
enough. We do not know them. We 
do not recognize their souls. We do 
not enter loving relationships with 
them. We hardly ever meet them 
as person to person. As a result, we 
know them only as moving animals 
producing and wanting economic 
goods. A society that thus reduces 
man to the level of the “economic 
animal,” and does not show sufficient 
active concern for his soul, can 
never know peace. For peace is to 
be in the truth; and the truth is that 
man exists primarily by his reason 
and conscience, so that if these are 
neglected, there is no end to the 
social havoc that his distorted being 
will then produce. 

It is customary these days to see 
in the under-development of certain 
regions the possibility of war. And 
so people say, “If only you remove 
poverty, do away with hunger and 
starvation, cure disease and raise the 
so-called ‘standard of living’ of those 
regions, you will have peace.” 

But nothing can be more fallacious 
than this sentimental, even if sincere, 
reasoning. In fact, Marx chuckles 
in his grave when he hears it; for this 
is exactly his analysis of man. This 
reduction of man to his economic 
and material needs is the triumph of 
Marxism in the Western world today. 
Marxism can never be met, and 
peace can never be established, so 
long as people employ the Marxist 
viewpoint, whereby man is derived 

(Continued on page 459) 


United Nations Figures 


Warren R. Austin 


Permanent Representative of the United 


States to the United Nations 


OMETHING like a hundred and 
seventy-five years ago, Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the founders of the 
United States, said to his colleagues 
in the Revolution 
against England: 
“Unless we all 
hang together, we 
most assuredly 
will hang sepa- 

rately.” 

A little more 
than two weeks 
ago, President 
Truman = said: 
“The best way to 
meet the threat of 
aggression is for 

the peace-loving nations to act to- 
gether. If they don’t act together, 
they are likely to be picked off one 
by one.” 

The separate states who fought to 
become united as a nation proved 
that point. The countries that are 
now supporting the United Nations 
effort in Korea are making that 
point again. 

The blessings of liberty are gained 
and maintained only by the utmost 
vigilance and will to sacrifice. Secur- 
ity against disorder, crime, and vio- 
lence requires constant, persistent, 
unfailing readiness for defense and 
retaliation. The palsy of compla- 
cency, selfishness, disunity, isolation- 
ism, and irresponsibility, could lead 
a great nation such as the American 
people, and a great organization 
such as the United Nations, to a 
third world war, and to the loss of 
freedom. 

The imperative requirements for 
peace involve preparedness for war. 
Nothing less than the utmost 
strength, unity and co-operation can 
save us. 

Peace bought by surrender to ag- 
gression is a snare and a delusion. 
Moreover, it can be but temporary. 
It is peace with liberty that is worthy 


(Continued on page 460) 
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Achievements of 


Social Commission Reviewed 





WORK program of some sixty 
studies and enquiries cover- 
ing all fields of its activities, and rec- 
ommendations to the Economic and 
Social Council on such important 
social questions as probation, hous- 
ing, rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, migrants’ obligations 
toward their dependents, training for 
social work—these are among the 
achievements of the Social Commis- 
sion which concluded its seventh ses- 
sion in Geneva on April 13, 1951. 
The eighteen-member Commis- 
sion, which opened its session on 
March 21, elected Louis Schalkwijk, 
of South Africa, as Chairman, G. 
Vlahov, of Yugoslavia, and F. H. 
Rowe, of Australia, as First and 
Second Vice-Chairman respectively, 
and R. Houben, of Belgium, as 
Rapporteur. 

Immediately after the opening of 
the first meeting, a Soviet Union 
draft resolution seeking the exclu- 
sion of “the representative of the 
Kuomintang Group” from the Com- 
mission, and inviting the Central 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to take part in the 
session, was ruled out of order by 
the Acting Chairman, B. Kumarappa, 
of India, the out-going First Vice- 
chairman. The General Assembly, 
explained the Acting Chairman, had 
decided that all such proposals should 
be decided by it, or by its Interim 
Committee if the Assembly were not 
in session. Challenged by the Soviet 
Union, the ruling was upheld by 14 
votes to 3 (Byelorussian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia) with one ab- 
stention (Israel). 

Following is a summary of the de- 
cisions of the Commission: 


National Committees 


After examining the functions of 
the National Committees, which are 
responsible at the national level for 
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Results of the Seventh Session 


preparing the questions on the Com- 
mission’s agenda, and the National 
Working Groups, which are to act 
as centres of technical advice and 
information, the Commission ex- 
pressed a wish to see national com- 
mittees set up in all countries. The 
Commission felt that such commit- 
tees would spare the Secretariat a 
great many consultations with private 
experts, and permit better coordina- 
tion of viewpoints on a national scale. 


Training for Social Work 


After considering the Secretariat 
report—Training for Social Work: 
An International Survey—the Com- 
mission formulated these principles 
for guiding such training: social work 
must be performed by professional 
personnel, trained for their task by 
theoretical and practical studies; pub- 
lic authorities should promote such 
training by setting up or subsidizing 
permanent educational facilities, by 
scholarship grants, by creating posi- 
tions for social workers within the 
public services, and by filling vacan- 
cies in social work posts by qualified 
workers at suitable remuneration. 

Accepting the suggestions of the 
Secretary-General, the Commission 
recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council adopt a_ resolution 
asking Member governments to give 
due attention to these principles. 
Further, the Secretary-General should 
publish a glossary of social welfare 
terms; should produce an _ interna- 
tional bibliography on social welfare 
training; formulate, in consultation 


with inter-governmental organiza- 
tions concerned, and with the com- 
petent non-governmental organiza- 
tions, minimum standards for the 


training of social workers; report 
thereon to the Commission; and sub- 
mit to the Commission, every four 
years, a report indicating signficant 
developments in social work train- 
ing, and a revised directory of schools 
of social work. 


Social Welfare Administration 


On another aspect of the same 
question — social welfare adminis- 
tration—the Commission considered 
a report on the administrative organ- 
ization of social welfare in thirty 
countries, and the suggestions put 
forward by the Secretary-General. 
The Commission believed that the 
training of social welfare officials 
should be combined with the train- 
ing of civil servants. Since it was 
not possible to frame general norms 
for social welfare administration, the 
Commission requested the Secretary- 
General to submit to it every four 
years a summary of developments 
in the planning, organization and 
administration of social services. 


Community Welfare Centres 


To what extent can community 
social welfare centres be used as 
effective instruments to promote eco- 
nomic and social progress through- 
out the world? The Commission 
considered this on the basis of a 
United States proposal. It asked the 
Secretary-General to compile full 
documentation on such centres; to 
make it available to requesting gov- 
ernments; to indicate to governments 
the various kinds of direct assistance 
open to them through the expanded 
program of technical assistance; and 
to submit to the Commission, not 
later than its next session, a full re- 
port on this subject so that it may, if 
possible, “determine some general 
principles which underlie successful 
techniques.” The Secretary-General 
was also asked to invite the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board (TAB) to 
consider favorably any applications 
by governments in this field. The 
Commission further recommended 
that the specialized agencies, when 
initiating or continuing projects for 
centres, cooperate with the United 
Nations and other organizations con- 
cerned. 
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Probation 


The system of probation, “a hu- 
mane and effective method for the 
treatment of offenders,” which per- 
mits rehabilitation and readjustment 
of each individual offender to his 
proper environment, and obviates 
short-term imprisonment and its un- 
fortunate consequences, was  dis- 
cussed by the Commission on the 
basis of the Secretariat study — 
Probation and Related Measures— 
and the report of the Advisory In- 
ternational Group of Experts. The 
Commission requested the Secretary- 
General to formulate recommenda- 
tions of principle; to ensure wide 
dissemination of information, and 
to make the fullest use of the tech- 
nical assistance program for the de- 
velopment of this system. 

Its resolution, recommended for 
adoption by the Economic and Social 
Council, urged all governments to 
give favourable consideration to the 
adoption of the system “as a major 
instrument of policy in the field of 
the prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders.” Calling the at- 
tention of governments to the wide 
range of existing United Nations fa- 
cilities for technical assistance, it 
urged their maximum _ utilization. 


This was adopted by 16 votes to 2. 


Criminal Statistics 


The Commission considered the 
“Statistical Report on the State of 
Crime, 1937-1946,” prepared by the 
Secretariat which stressed the urgent 
need for comparability of national 
statistics in the field of crime. It 
concurred in the findings of an 
analysis made by the International 
Group of Experts that three major 
aspects of the problem were: a 
survey of national criminal statistics 
and the preparation of a manual; 
standard classification of offences; 
and criminal statistics to be published 
by the United Nations. By 14 votes 
to 2, with 2 abstentions, the Com- 
mission adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the Council request the 
Secretary-General, with the assist- 
ance of available expert advice, to 
undertake “a survey and analysis of 
national statistics on crime with a 
view to the preparation of a manual 
which would suggest minimum stand- 
ards for the collection, analysis and 
presentation of criminal statistics.” 
The resolution further recommended 
that the Secretary-General should 
explore the possibility of achieving 
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agreed definitions of “criminal homi- 
cide,” “aggravated assault,” and 
“thefts with violence,” in order to 
determine the practicability of com- 
piling international criminal statistics. 
The Statistical Commission was re- 
quested to assist in these tasks. 

The Commission also adopted by 
16 votes to none, with 2 abstentions, 
a revised questionnaire on the basis 
of which governments will, in fu- 
ture, report annually on suppression 
of traffic in persons, and on the 
exploitation of the prostitution of 
others. 


Housing and Town and 
Country Planning 


With regard to the Secretariat’s 
study on minimum housing §stand- 
ards enforceable under penalty, based 
on information received from 27 
countries, 2 Trust and 6 Non-Self- 
governing Territories, the Commis- 
sion concluded that the data obtained 
should be published as soon as possi- 
ble but in the form of an abstract 
bringing out the essential principles 
governing legislation. 

The Commission also approved 
by 9 votes with 8 abstentions the 
Secretary-General’s proposals regard- 
ing the report of the mission of 
experts on tropical housing which 
visited India, Pakistan, Siam, Indo- 
nesia, Malay and Singapore between 
November 1950, and January 1951. 
Included in these proposals were: 
arrangements to assist in the technical 
education and training of planners, 
housing managers and skilled work- 
ers for housing and community de- 
velopment; stimulation of research 
and experimentation in the Asian 
region; preparation and publication 
by the United Nations of a complete 
and authoritative survey on tropical 
housing; and the Secretary-General’s 
plans to consult with the Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) on the desirability of hold- 
ing a conference on low cost hous- 
ing in an appropriate tropical area. 

After a discussion of housing 
problems, the Commission adopted 
by 10 votes to 0 with 8 abstentions a 
resolution containing recommenda- 
tions that governments should set up 
housing and town and country plan- 
ning units, and that technical assist- 
ance programs should include train- 
ing of personnel for various phases 
of planning, production, and admin- 
istration in these fields. The resolu- 
tion also requested the Secretary- 


General to assist in coordinating the 
work in these fields of the regional 
economic commissions, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board and the spe- 
cialized agencies, and to initiate re- 
gional activities. 


Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped 


Without adopting a formal resolu- 
tion, the Commission decided to in- 
corporate the various suggestions put 
forward by the members in its report. 
The United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE) will be 
asked to investigate the possibility 
of arranging for the exchange of 
scarce materials used in the manu- 
facture of prosthetic appliances. The 
report stresses the desirability of 
improving and expediting preventive 
action; of grappling with the problem 
of adaptation or rehabilitation as a 
whole; of obtaining the collaboration 
of non-governmental organizations 
to launch a campaign for the purpose 
of bringing home to the public the 
problems of physically handicapped 
persons. It would be helpful, says 
the report, if governments were to 
take the necessary steps and meas- 
ures to promote the rehabilitation of 
such persons, and had an appropriate 
department for the purpose. The 
Commission approved the _ initial 
steps taken by the Secretary-General 
to promote an international program 
of study, research and action. 


Advisory Social Welfare Services 


The Commission considered the 
Secretary-General’s progress report 
on the advisory social welfare serv- 
ices rendered by the United Nations 
to requesting governments during 
1950, and expressed its satisfaction 
at the measures taken by the Secre- 
tariat to ensure co-ordination be- 
tween the various services engaged 
in the implementation of technical 
assistance programs. The best re- 
sults, the Commission declared, could 
be obtained from technical assistance 
only if governments integrated it with 
their national economic and _ social 
development programs. 

The Commission expressed its 
special appreciation of the results 
obtained by the regional offices, and, 
in particular, by the European Office 
of the United Nations whose meth- 
ods, the Commission recommended, 
should be extended to other parts 
of the globe with necessary modi- 
fications. 
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Inviting the attention of all Gov- 
ernments to the Secretariat study on 
“Indigent Aliens,” the Commission, 
in its draft resolution for adoption 
by the Council, recommended that 
they do not “expel or deport or 
otherwise remove from their territory 
aliens for the sole reason of their 
indigency or of becoming public 
charges.” Further, the governments 
were asked to accord to indigent 
aliens lawfully in their territory the 
same measures of public assistance 
as to their nationals. 

Basic Principles 

In his report the Secretary-General 
had requested the Commission to set 
down basic principles of bi-lateral 
or multi-lateral instruments on the 
treatment of indigent aliens. The 
Commission’s resolution invited gov- 
ernments to give effect to the princi- 
ples enunciated in the report in 
enacting any necessary legislation or 
taking any necessary administrative 
action, and to use, as appropriate, 
the services of voluntary organiza- 
tions. The governments will also be 
asked to keep the Secretary-General 
informed of any action taken by 
them for the information of the 
Commission. 

In regard to the problem of mi- 
grants’ obligations toward the fam- 
ilies left unsupported by them, the 
Commission recommended, by 15 
votes with 3 abstentions, that the 
Economic and Social Council adopt 
a resolution for the convening of a 
committee of experts, to be composed 
of not less than five and not more 
than nine members selected by the 
Secretary-General, to draw up the 
text of a model convention or model 
reciprocal law, or both, to provide 
for the enforcement of maintenance 
obligations abroad. The draft resolu- 
tion also thanked the International 
Institute for the Unification of Pri- 
vate Law for its preliminary study 
on the subject. 


Work Programs 

A large part of the Commission’s 
session was devoted to a considera- 
tion of work programs. Some 60 
studies and enquiries, covering all 
fields of the Commission’s activities, 
are to be completed by 1954. The 
Commission drew up a rough order 
of priority with a view to ensuring 
that the work should be effected 
“within the limits of such appropria- 
tions as may be provided by the 
General Assembly.” 

At the beginning of the discussion 
On general work programs, the 
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Soviet Union submitted a draft res- 
olution calling for the study of unem- 
ployment insurance, and the care of 
the families of the unemployed; the 
extension of measures relating to ma- 
ternity, infant, and child care; the 
availability of education to all, and 
the introduction of free, compulsory 
elementary instruction for all, with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, means or social origin; and 
social insurance against sickness, old 
age, disability, etc. 

The majority of representatives 
pointed out that, with the exception 
of the question of measures for ma- 
ternity care, which was on the Com- 
mission’s agenda, all these matters 
came within the competence of spe- 
cialized agencies, With the exception 
of the question of the extension of 
measures relating to maternity, in- 
fant and child care, all the other 
suggestions in the Soviet Union draft 
were rejected. 


Consideration of the item, Com- 
munity, Family and Child Welfare, 
was deferred to the Commission's 
next session. The Commission took 
note of the report of the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF). 

Since the Secretary-General has 
already kept the Commission in- 
formed of the social aspects of the 
work of regional economic commis- 
sions, no formal resolution was adop- 
ted on the item, “Need for regional 
action in the social field, related to 
economic action envisaged in the 
appointment of regional economic 
commissions.” 

The countries represented on the 
Commission are: Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Canada, China, Ecuador, France, In- 
dia, Israel, New Zealand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. 


Technical Atd Representative for Indonesia 





SIR MIRZA ISMAIL, the newly appointed United Nations technical assistance resident repre- 
sentative for Indonesia. His task will be to advise and assist the Indonesian Government in 
obtaining technical assistance from the United Nations, the International Labor Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organization, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. As Prime Minister of Mysore (1926-41), Jaipur (1942-46), and Hyderabad (1946-47), Sir 
Mirza had a distinguished career as an administrator of industrial and other development 
programs. It was because of these outstanding achievements that he was named to his present 
post. This appointment was made in accordance with a request from the Indonesian Govern- 
ment for a resident technical assistance representative. He is expected to arrive in Djakarta, 
Indonesia, about the middle of May. 
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Complex Tariff Bargaining 
Completed at Torquay 





T ariff Concessions Extended To 1954 


‘ARIFF negotiations, which be- 

gan at Torquay, England, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1950, ended April 21 
with the signing of a Final Act and 
other legal instruments which will be 
deposited at United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

During the conference, which 
aimed at liberalization of world trade, 
147 bilateral tariff negotiations were 
completed and results of these are 
being made applicable to all Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
by the technique of multilateral tariff 
bargaining. 

At Torquay it was also agreed to 
prolong by three years (until Janu- 
ary 1954) the validity of concessions 
made in tariff schedules worked out 
at previous GATT conferences at Gen- 
eva in 1947 and at Annecy, France, 
in 1949, 

Finally, the Torquay conference 
paved the way for accession of seven 
additional governments to the GATT: 
Austria, the German Federal Repub- 
lic, Korea, Peru, the Philippines, 
Turkey, and Uruguay. If they are 
accepted by the present parties, the 
entire group of GATT countries will 
account for 80 per cent of world 
imports and 85 per cent of world 
exports. 

The documents to be deposited at 
United Nations Headquarters include 
the Torquay Protocol] to the General 
Agreement which will embody the 
results of tariff negotiations under- 
taken at Torquay. In addition, the 
decisions on the accession of addi- 
tional governments and a declaration 
extending the present tariff conces- 
sions will be deposited as United 
Nations documents, 


Review of the Conference 

The Torquay Conference has been 
the third of a series of international 
tariff conferences held since the end 
of the Second World War. 

The first was held at Geneva in 
1947, when 23 countries entered into 
tariff negotiations among themselves 
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and drew up the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade to put into ef- 
fect the results of the negotiations 
and provide rules governing other 
aspects of their trade relations. 

The General Agreement — a mul- 
tilateral trade agreement which com- 
prises the schedules of tariff con- 
cessions and, inter alia, various pro- 
visions designed to protect the con- 
cessions against nullification or im- 
pairment—became operative in 1948. 

It was always intended that further 
countries which were prepared to en- 
ter into negotiations should be 
enabled to join the Agreement and 
so enjoy its benefits, and should have 
the opportunity of acceding to it 
through negotiating concessions in 
their own tariffs. 

Thus a second tariff conference on 
a smaller scale was held at Annecy, 
France, in 1949, which resulted in 
the accession of a further group of 
countries to the Agreement. 





The third tariff conference, at Tor- 
quay, followed the same pattern as 
those held at Geneva and Annecy, 
except that in addition to negotia- 
tions between the contracting par- 
ties and acceding governments there 
were also further negotiations be- 
tween contracting parties themselves 
for additional concessions. 

The technique of multilateral tar- 
iff bargaining through the holding of 
simultaneous bilateral negotiations 
between pairs of countries followed 
by the generalization of the resulting 
concessions, which was put into prac- 
tice at Geneva and Annecy, was con- 
tinued at Torquay. It has again been 
demonstrated that, despite some 
growing difficulties which are re- 
ferred to below, this technique offers 
marked advantages over older meth- 
ods of negotiating tariff reductions. 
A large number of negotiations has 
been completed and a substantial list 
of concessions has been achieved 
which will be applied over a very 
extensive area of world trade before 
the end of 1951. 

The scope and complexity of the 
Torquay Conference was enhanced 
by the fact that the negotiations were 
also related to the renewal of the 


SIGNING the Fifth Protocol of Rectification 

of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade for the United Kingdom is Sir Glad- 

wyn Jebb, as A. H. Feller, of the Secretariat, 
looks on. 
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firm validity of the concessions ex- 
changed at Geneva and Annecy. The 
reductions and bindings in the rates 
of tariff duties which were negotiated 
in 1947 and 1949 had an assured life 
only to January 1, 1951. Thereafter 
it was open for any contracting party 
to give notice under Article XXVIII 
of the General Agreement of its in- 
tention to withdraw or modify any 
of the concessions which it had made 
in its tariff. 

If the Geneva and Annecy con- 
cessions had remained liable to wide- 
spread modification or withdrawal, 
the stability of world tariff levels 
one of the main benefits afforded by 
the Agreement — would have been 
imperilled. To avoid this danger it 
was decided that any renegotiations 
of the 1947 and 1949 concessions 
which countries felt obliged to un- 
dertake should be carried out at Tor- 
quay and that the assured life of the 
resulting schedules of concessions 
should be extended for another three 
years. 





Tariff Stability 


This “rebinding” of the Geneva 
and Annecy concessions, added to 
the new concessions negotiated at 
Torquay, will give stability to tariff 
rates covering a very large part of 
world trade, until 1954. This ele- 
ment of stability ensures a set of 
tariff schedules for some 38 coun- 
tries, all of which will be bound 
against increase for three years, and 
is in effect a new factor in the 
picture of world commerce which 
has been introduced through the 
operation of the GATT. 


The Torquay Conference has also 
provided for the accession of new 
governments to the General Agree- 
ment. Through the signing of appro- 
priate legal instruments, the “Deci- 
sions,” a further group of countries 
will be enabled to adhere to the 
Agreement. 


Each of these countries will have 
agreed to reduce its tariff through 
negotiations with the Contracting 
Parties and with each other when a 
basis for such a negotiation existed. 
To a large extent their tariffs will 
be stabilized. 

A Tariff Negotiations Committee 
(Chairman: L. D. Wilgress, of Can- 
ada), representing all the participat- 
ing governments, was appointed as 
the managing body of the confer- 
ence. Day-to-day administrative co- 
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ordination was undertaken by a smal- 
ler group, the Tariff Negotiations 
Working Party (Chairman: H. van 
Blankenstein, of the Netherlands). 


Participating Governments 


The countries and territories which 
took part in the Torquay Tariff Con- 
ference as Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement were: Australia, 
Benelux Union, Brazil, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Italy, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, 
Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom and United States. 

Four of the contracting parties 
did not undertake tariff negotiations 
at Torquay: Burma, Liberia, Nica- 
ragua and Syria. The National Gov- 
ernment of China notified its with- 
drawal from the General Agreement 
with effect from May 5, 1950; the 
Central People’s Government of 
China has not yet defined its posi- 
tion with regard to the General 
Agreement. 

The countries which negotiated at 
Torquay with a view to acceding to 
the General Agreement were: Aus- 
tria, German Federal Republic, Ko- 
rea, Peru, the Philippines, Turkey 
and Uruguay. Uruguay also took part 
in the Annecy Conference but did 
not subsequently become a contract- 
ing party. 

At the opening of the tariff ne- 
gotiations, the delegation of Czecho- 
slovakia stated by way of reserva- 
tion to the action being taken by the 
Contracting Parties that the parti- 
cipation of Western Germany was 
not in accordance with the terms of 
the Potsdam Agreement under which 
Germany was to be treated as a 
single economic unit. They also de- 
nied that Western Germany had any 
legal capacity to becoming a con- 
tracting party. The delegation of 
Czechoslovakia stated that it did 
not recognize the Government of 
South Korea. 


Legal Instruments 


On April 21, 1951, the closing 
day of the Conference, four legal 
instruments were opened for signa- 
ture at Torquay: 

(1) The Final Act, which authen- 
ticates the texts of the instruments 
described below. 


(2) Decisions on the accession of 
the acceding governments. 





A separate Decision is provided in 
respect of each of the six govern- 
ments which have expressed their 
wish to accede to the General Agree- 
ment. Under the terms of the GATT, 
a majority of two-thirds of the Con- 
tracting Parties is needed to take 
a decision to admit each acceding 
country. The six Decisions will be 
opened for signature at Torquay and 
will later be deposited at United Na- 
tions Headquarters and will be open 
there for further signatures. (The 
seventh of the acceding govern- 
ments, Uruguay, negotiated initially 
at Annecy in 1949 and is expected to 
accede under the terms of the An- 
necy Protocol.) The last day for sig- 
nature of the Decisions will be June 
20, 1951. 

(3) The Torquay Protocol to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade embodies the results of the 
tariff negotiations undertaken at Tor- 
quay and the terms On which the 
new governments will be able to 
accede. This will be open for signa- 
ture by the participating govern- 
ments, will later be deposited at 
United Nations Headquarters, and 
will be open there for further signa- 
tures. The results of the negotiations 
may be brought into force by the 
contracting parties and the acceding 
governments (as and when they be- 
come contracting parties) at various 
dates between May and November 
1951, depending on the dates of 
their signatures or notifications re- 
garding Article XXVIII negotiations. 
The last day for the signature of the 
Torquay Protocol will be October 20. 

(4) The Declaration on the Con- 
tinued Application of the Present 
Schedules, taken in conjunction with 
the relevant provisions of Torquay 
Protocol, is the instrument through 
which the Contracting Parties will 
prolong the assured life of the 
Geneva and Annecy Schedules, as 
modified in accordance with such 
renegotiations as were undertaken at 
Torquay, until January 1, 1954. 

It is expected that at Torquay all 
delegations will sign the Final Act 
and most will sign the Declaration. 

On May 9, 1951, the governments 
which took part in the Torquay Ne- 
gotiations will be at liberty to an- 
nounce the results of their negotia- 
tions. On May 12, the Schedules 
of Tariff Concessions as a whole 
and the text of the Torquay Proto- 
col will be published by the Secre- 
tariat at Geneva; it will be sold 
throughout the world by United Na- 
tion sales agents. 
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Unified Command Foresees 


Massive Spring Offensive 





Progress of Campaign Satisfactory 


ROGRESS of the campaign con- 
tinued to be satisfactory, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur said in the 
seventeenth report of United Na- 
tions Command operations in Korea 
for the period of March | to 15. All 
three services—army, navy, and air 
—were performing well their com- 
pletely co-ordinated tactical missions. 
“Designed to meet abnormal mili- 
tary inhibitions,” General Mac- 
Arthur added, “our strategic plan, 
involving constant movement to keep 
the enemy off balance with a cor- 
responding limitation upon his initia- 
tive, remains unaltered. 

“Our selection of the battle area 
furthermore has forced him into the 
military disadvantage of fighting far 
from his base and permitted greater 
employment of our air and sea arms 
against which he has little defence. 
There has been a resultant continu- 
ing and exhausting attrition upon 
both his manpower and supplies. 


“There should be no illusions in 
this matter, however. In such a cam- 
paign of maneuver, as our battle 
lines shift north, the supply position 
of the enemy will progressively im- 
prove, just as inversely the effective- 
ness of our air potential will progres- 
sively diminish, thus in turn causing 
his numerical ground superiority to 
become of increasing battlefield sig- 
nificance. 

“Assuming no diminution of the 
enemy’s flow of ground forces and 
materiel to the Korean battle area, 
a continuation of the existing limita- 
tion upon our freedom of counter of- 
fensive action, and no major addi- 
tions to our organizational strength, 
the battle lines cannot fail in time 
to reach a point of theoretical mili- 
tary stalemate. Thereafter our fur- 
ther advance would militarily benefit 
the enemy more than it would our- 
selves. 


“The exact place of stabilization 
is of necessity a fluctuating variable 
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dependent upon the shifting relative 
strengths of the forces committed 
and will constantly move up or down. 
Even now there are indications that 
the enemy is attempting to build up 
from China a new and massive of- 
fensive for the spring. These are the 
salient factors which must continue 
to delimit strategical thinking and 
planning as the campaign proceeds.” 


Chinese Replacements 


Suffering heavy casualties, the 
enemy, said General MacArthur, 
conducted vigorous delaying actions 
as steady United Nations pressure 
forced him northward six to eight 
miles on the central front extending 
about 70 miles from the Pukhan 
River area east of Seoul to Hajinbu, 
near the east coast. Extensive troop 
and vehicular movement to the hos- 
tile rear had been observed at the 
same time, disclosing the enemy’s 
efforts to augment and redeploy his 
reserve forces in the vicinity of the 
Hongchon River, and in the areas 
north of Hongchon and Seoul. 

Additional Chinese communist, 
and North Korean units were steadily 
moving southward, he continued, 
principally along the eastern axis into 
the © Kumhwa-Hwachon-Chunchon- 
Chorwon area, and depleted front 
line units were receiving large num- 
bers of badly needed replacements. 
Enemy reserve forces available for 
immediate employment on the front 
included at least four Chinese com- 
munist armies and at least one North 
Korean corps. 

Enemy forces offered strong re- 
sistance through March 10, the re- 
port said. Fighting was particularly 
heavy on both sides of the Pukhan 
River, near its confluence with the 
Han. After three days of heavy 
fighting, hostile elements west of the 
Pukhan retired in disorder on March 
9, abandoning much of their equip- 





General Ridgway Succeeds 
General MacArthur 


The United States informed the 
Security Council on April 11 that, 
on that day, President Truman had 
relieved General Douglas MacArthur 
as the commanding general of the 
military forces which Members of 
the United Nations had made avail- 
able to the Unified Command under 
the United States, pursuant to the 
Security Council resolution of July 
7, 1950. 

The President had _ designated 
Lieutenant-General Matthew  B. 
Ridgway, commander of the Eighth 
Army in Korea, as successor to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the communication 
said. 

Shortly after arriving in Korea on 
April 16 from the United States, 
Lieutenant-General James A. Van 
Fleet, new commander of _ the 
Eighth Army, called on members of 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. 





ment. Heavy fighting also raged in 
the vicinity of the Yongdu, Hoeng- 
song, Sanrgo, and Changdong, but 
by March 12 resistance had dimin- 
ished and became generally light over 
the entire front. 

Vigorous United Nations opera- 
tions had substantially reduced the 
strength of organized communist 
guerrilla elements operating in United 
Nations rear areas in the previous 
four weeks, the report continued. 
The large guerrilla force built around 
the 10th North Korean Division suf- 
fered severe losses, and guerrilla 
forces elsewhere were believed to be 
breaking up into smaller bands in 
order to elude United Nations forces. 

“However,” the report added, “in 
the event of a renewed enemy of- 
fensive, guerrilla forces will undoubt- 
edly regroup and renew their attacks 
on United Nations rear area installa- 
tions.” 

Front lines at the close of the pe- 
riod ran along the Han River from 
the west coast to a point twelve miles 
east of Seoul, thence generally east- 
ward to Yangdogwon, east-southeast 
to Maam-Ni, east-northeast to Ha- 
jinbu, and thence northeast to 
Chumunjin. 


United Nations naval forces con- 
tinued to deny to the enemy the use 
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of Korean coastal waters while assur- 
ing the unrestricted movement of 
United Nations shipping to and from 
Korea. Carrier-based aircraft de- 
stroyed scores of bridges, attacked 
tunnels, and constantly harassed 
moving transport. Surface units con- 
ducted around-the-clock naval gun- 
fire operations against key highway 
and railroad junction points. 
Enemy jet fighters ineffectively 
challenged United Nations air supre- 
macy several times over North 
Korea. They restricted their opera- 
tions to areas within easy access to 
the Manchurian border and “to 
their Antung base visible to United 
Nations aircraft flying interdiction 
and counter air operations south of 


the Yalu River.” The destruction 
and harassment of enemy resupply 
activities were continued. Mean- 


while, transport aircraft continued 
their major contribution to the ef- 
fort. 


No Information on Prisoners 


“The void of reliable information 
concerning United Nations soldiers 
who have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy,” the report concluded, “is 
another manifestation of the con- 
tempt in which the communists ap- 
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Technical Assistance For Brazil 


An agreement for UNESCO to ren- 
der technical assistance to Brazil's 
scientific research program has been 
concluded. 

Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, UNESCO 
Director-General, signed the agree- 
ment for UNESCO, and Paulo E. de 
Berredo Carneiro, permanent Bra- 
zilian delegate to the organization, 
signed for Brazil in Paris on April 18. 

Under the agreement, UNESCO co- 
Operation will fit into Brazil's five- 
year economic development program 
Known as the SALTE Plan. (SALTE 


is a word made up of the initial let- 
ters of Health, Food, Transport and 
Education in Portuguese) which 
places heavy emphasis on scientific 
research. 

UNESCO will send three scientists 
this year to work in the Brazilian 
Center of Physical Research opened 
in 1949 at Rio de Janeiro. They 
will be specialists in electronics and 
cosmic ray studies. UNESCO also will 
supply up to $5,000 worth of scien- 
tific equipment for its mission and 
will make available three fellowships 
to Brazilian scientists. 





parently hold the international laws 
of war. In spite of their statements 
to the United Nations, we have no 
information indicating any compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Gen- 
eva Convention which require that a 
civilized nation render certain mini- 
mum reports on prisoners of war. 
“The enemy have consistently 
pursued a viciously misleading pro- 


gram wherein highly colored prop- 
aganda has been substituted for the 
official, confirmed data required by 
the Geneva Convention. The Inter- 
national Red Cross has not yet been 
permitted to establish liaison with 
United Nations prisoners held by the 
communists nor to carry out other 
services usually provided by the Red 
Cross organization.” 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD OFFICES COMMITTEE seeking to bring about a cessation of hostilities 

and the achievement of United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means (right to left): 

Sven Grafstrom, of Sweden; Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, President of the General Assembly; 
and Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico. 
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Daring Raid Cuts 
Enemy Rail Link 
In North Korea 


RITISH Commando units attached to the 

United Nations forces in Korea have made 
several daring raids deep into enemy territory. 
One such raid was made recently south of Songjin, 
an important supply base 138 miles below the 
Manchurian border. Working in conjunction with 
the United States Navy and Marine forces the 
Commandos successfully destroyed about 100 
yards of railroad track along an enemy supply 
line. The operation was carried out in daylight and 
within only a few miles of two enemy divisions. 
These pictures tell the graphic story of the raid. 


The Commandos receive a briefing on the deck of a United Below: The Commandos advance up a rocky beach 
States warship, a few hours before landing in enemy territory. from amtracks which carried them ashore. 





Members of the raiding party climbing a steep hill on The Commandos plant demolition charges along the rail 
their way to their railway “target.” road bed, eight miles below Songjin. 


More demolition charges are planted along the line, a vital Before returning to the beach the Commandos inspect the 
supply link in the enemy’s communications with the north. damage done to a stretch of the single-track line. 





Information on Armed Forces 


for Collective Measures Sought 


S one of the first steps in its 

program of work, the Collective 
Measures Committee on April 12 
decided to ask United Nations Mem- 
bers to inform it, as a matter of 
urgency, of action taken or contem- 
plated under Section C of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution on “Unit- 
ing for Peace.” This recommended, 
along with other measures, that each 
Member maintain within its national 
armed forces elements which would 
be promptly available as a United 
Nations unit or units, on recommen- 
dation by the Security Council or the 
Assembly. 

The letter, despatched by the Sec- 
retary-General on behalf of the 
Committee, points out that the Com- 
mittee understands that it may not be 
possible to provide final information, 
but that nevertheless it would be help- 
ful to have even tentative and pre- 
liminary data. 

“As its work progresses,” the letter 
adds, “the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee may find it desirable to seek 
further information.” 

Despatch of this communication as 
soon as possible had been recom- 
mended by a sub-committee appoint- 
ed eight days earlier. 

Another recommendation adopted 
by the Committee was the appoint- 
ment of a working group to meet and 
report, as a matter of urgency, on 
matters relating to the setting up of 
a panel of military experts, also pro- 
vided for in the resolution on “Unit- 
ing for Peace.” This panel is to be 
appointed by the Secretary-General, 
with the approval of the Collective 
Measures Committee, and is to be 
made available, on request, to Mem- 
ber states wishing to obtain technical 
advice regarding the organization, 
training, and equipment of the ele- 
ments within their national armed 
forces for United Nations service. 

The matter which the sub-com- 
mittee recommended the full Com- 
mittee should consider as soon as 
possible, so that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral could proceed with the prompt 
appointment of the panel, was the 
definition of its nature and general 
functions. Members of the working 
group, which is to report to the Com- 
mittee, are the representatives of 
Canada, France, and Turkey. 
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Also on the recommendation of its 
work program sub-committee, the 
Committee established two other 
sub-committees: one On economic 
and financial measures, composed of 
Australia, Egypt, the Philippines, the 
United States, and Venezuela; the 
other on political measures, compos- 
ed of Belgium, Burma, Mexico, the 
United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 


The studies of these measures, it 
Was recommended, should concen- 
trate on the techniques and proce- 
dures for the co-ordination of na- 
tional action in these fields and not 
on the relative efficacy of special 
measures; in other words, “the studies 
should not include considerations 
which would lead the Security Coun- 
cil or the General Assembly to decide 
or recommend a particular measure 
Or measures in any given case, but 





rather the methods, procedures, and 
machinery of co-ordination which 
would make most effective the meas- 
ures which the Security Council or 
the General Assembly had decided 
upon or recommended.” 

The Chairman of the Committee, 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, said 
that the working group and the two 
sub-committees would begin their 
work soon. 

Further suggestions for the Com- 
mittee’s program of work included: 
collation of offers of elements of 
national armed forces and study of 
methods of co-ordinating contribu- 
tions of Member states, including 
such elements, in furtherance of 
United Nations action; study of gen- 
eral guidance to be given to the mili- 
tary experts in the performance of 
their task; and study of future ma- 
chinery which might be needed to 
implement the program of collective 
measures envisaged in the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution. 

The Committee, said the Chair- 
man, might wish later to establish 
additional sub-committees on these 
studies. 





Deputy for Korea Reconstruction 


J. Donald Kingsley, United Na- 
tions Agent-General for Korea, has 
announced the appointment of Sir 
Arthur Rucker as Deputy Agent- 


General of the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency. 





Sir Arthur, who has served as 
Deputy Director-General of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization 
since 1947, arrived on April-25 at 
Pusan, Korea, to consult with the 
United Nations Command and the 


United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea on the establishment of a field 
headquarters of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. En 
route from Geneva, he conferred at 
New York with United Nations of- 
ficials and members of the Advisory 
Committee set up to advise the 
Agent-General. 

At Pusan, he will head a staff of 
technical experts and will lay the 
groundwork for a full-scale relief 
and reconstruction program to begin 
as soon as the military situation per- 
mits. 

Relief for the Korean _ people 
meanwhile is being handled directly 
through the United Nations Com- 
mander, with the assistance of an 
international civilian staff. A_per- 
sonal representative of the Agent- 
General on civilian relief questions 
is attached directly to the United 
Nations Commander in Tokyo for 
liaison on supply and civil assistance. 

Sir Arthur was Principal Private 
Secretary to the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom in 1939, and, 
both before and after the war, was 
Deputy Secretary of the Health Min- 
istry. 
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Retugee Organization To Continue 


Operations Until Year End 





Council Surveys Resettlement Prospects 


Y decision of its General Coun- 

cil, the International Refugee 
Organization will continue its work 
until about the end of 1951 when 
present funds will be exhausted. The 
Council reversed its previous decision 
to end operations on September 30 of 
this year and the organization will 
now be liquidated during the first 
quarter of 1952. 

In its five-day session at Geneva, 
which ended on April 13, the Coun- 
cil also decided to give resettlement 
assistance to all refugees within IRO 
areas of operation, including “new 
refugees’—those who had entered 
after the’ previously-set date limit of 
October 1, 1950. 

Thirdly, J. Donald Kingsley was 
invited to continue as IRO Director- 
General despite his designation as 
United Nations Agent-General for 
Korea. Mr. Kingsley was appointed 
Agent-General of the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
on February 7. He agreed to ac- 
cept the post subject to the authori- 
zation of the IRO General Council 
for him to continue simultaneously 
as Director-General. He will hold 
both positions until the termination 
of IRO, 


Review of Activity 


By the end of May 1951, the 
Council noted, IRo will have re- 
established one million refugees, of 
whom approximately 930,000 will 
have been transported to new homes 
in countries all over the world. The 
remainder have been repatriated, on 
their request. 

Mr. Kingsley informed the Coun- 
cil that, as of April 1, 224,850 refu- 
gees on the organization’s rolls still 
require assistance in resettlement, 
repatriation, or local establishment 
in countries where they now reside. 

During the nearly four years of 
its life, IRO has provided services of 





one kind or another—including 
shelter, clothing, food, education, 
and medical care—to more than 





1,546,000 refugees. 
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Beginning with 704 camps and 
other installations in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and the Middle and Far 
East in July 1947, it now has 70 
such installations in which approxi- 
mately 65,000 refugees are given 
full care and maintenance while they 
await resettlement or repatriation. 

Prospects for successful resettle- 
ment in the remaining period of all 
IRO refugees who desire it will de- 
pend in large part, Mr. Kingsley in- 
formed the Council, on whether the 
United States Displaced Persons Act 
is extended beyond June 30, 1951. 
If this is done, he estimated, ap- 
proximately 95,000 more refugees 
will be resettled during the re- 
mainder of 1951. If not, this num- 
ber will be reduced to about 73,000. 

Mr. Kingsley reported exceptional 
progress toward the solution of the 
problem of refugees who require 
continuing institutional care. Twen- 
ty-five thousand such cases already 
have been solved, he told the Coun- 
cil, and satisfactory arrangements 
for the remaining 10,000 “have been 
or will be made” within the limits 
of a special $22,000,000 fund estab- 
lished by the Council for this pur- 
pose in October 1949. 

For refugees who will remain in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, special 
agreements have been concluded 
with the occupying authorities, local 
governments, and voluntary agencies 
to assure satisfactory status and 
availability of welfare and other 
services when necessary. 


Analysis of Problem 


In a special study submitted to the 
Council, the Director-General dis- 
cussed the machinery which could 
be established to help Europe’s prob- 
lem of overpopulation and unem- 
ployment and to ease the serious 
manpower shortages in parts of the 
Americas, Australia, and other areas. 

It placed the total average cost of 
resettling a refugee at $301.05 but 
indicated that some future interna- 
tional agency, transporting average 
migrants rather than displaced per- 


numerous special 
reduce the mgure 


sons with their 
problems, might 
considerably. 

The International Refugee Or- 
ganization, the report emphasized, 
took over the problem of refugees 
and dispiaced persons at a time when 
shipping was disorganized as a result 
of tae war and Europe’s rolling stock 
was inadequate. Costs were also af- 
fected by such crises as civil conflict 
in China which necessitated speedy 
evacuation of refugees, many ot 
whom required constant medical at- 
tention. These unusual expenses 
would not be incurred by an organi- 
zation dealing solely with migration 
as such. 

Mr. Kingsley’s report pointed the 
way to possible movement of Eu- 
rope’s four million “surplus” work- 
ers and their families to such coun- 
tries as Canada and Australia, which 
have announced ambitious immigra- 
tion schemes but find it difficult to 
establish the required movements 
and machinery on a unilateral basis. 

With IRO’s experience as a guide, 
Mr. Kingsley suggested how an in- 
ternational organ capable of han- 
dling migration as a single integrated 
process could operate, beginning 
with a prospective migrant’s initial 
application and extending to his firm 
establishment in the country of 
reception. 

The report listed three possible 
methods for migrant resettlement: 
(1) Nomination by relatives and 
friends in the receiving country who 
could provide a job and assurance 
of housing. (This, the report ad- 
vised, might be the method used by 
selected workers who precede de- 
pendent family members); (2) mass 
labor schemes initiated by interested 
goverments to fill general classifica- 
tions of manpower needed; (3) spe- 
cial employment schemes to match 
specialists and highly skilled work- 
ers to specific job openings. 

To help defray the costs of such 
a migration scheme. Mr. Kingsley pro- 
posed that the migrants themselves 
contribute to their passage, either in 
advance or out of their earnings over 
a period of years after their estab- 
lishment. He suggested that, with 
equitable contributions from coun- 
tries of emigration and immigration, 
an international “revolving fund” to 
cover pre-financing of movements, 
long-term “installment plan” pay- 
ments by migrants, and the use of 
migration ships for profit-making 
“backhauls,” such a program might 
be virtually self-supporting. 
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Oral Proceedings on Question 
of Genocide Reservations 


RAL proceedings on the impor- 

tant question of reservations to 
the Convention on Genocide were 
held from April 10 to 14 by the 
International Court of Justice. In a 
resolution adopted on November 16, 
1950, the General Assembly had re- 
quested an advisory opinion on the 
effect of objections to reservations 
made by states ratifying or acceding 
to this Onvention and on the capacity 
of states to make such objections. 
These questions had been discussed 
at length during the fifth Assembly 
session (see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, 
no. 9); and the resolution adopted 
also invited the International Law 
Commission to study and report on 
the general topic of reservations to 
multilateral conventions, 

Written statements on the issues 
involved had been submitted to the 
Court by the International Labor 
Organization, the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, and 
by thirteen governments. During the 
oral proceedings, Dr. Ivan S. Kerno, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Legal Department, spoke on 
behalf of the Secretary-General. 
Statements were also made by repre- 
sentatives of Israel, the United King- 
dom, and France, 

The issue before the Court, Dr. 
Kerno stated, had an important bear- 
ing on the orderly application of the 
Genocide Convention. Moreover, the 
next session of the General Assem- 
bly, in recommending a general rule 
on the legal effect of objections to 
reservations, would without doubt 
give great weight to the Court's opin- 
ion on this example of the problem. 
The Court’s opinion would therefore 
concern every state which was in a 
position to become a party to one or 
more of the conventions of which 
the Secretary-General was a deposi- 
tary. The Secretary-General, Dr. 
Kerno pointed out, was the deposi- 
tary of more than 60 conventions 
drafted or revised under United Na- 
tions auspices in addition to more 
than 50 conventions formerly depos- 
ited with the League of Nations 
Secretariat. 

The rule so far followed by the 
Secretary-General in respect to reser- 
vations was, Dr. Kerno explained, 
based on the principle that the con- 
sent of all parties to the Convention 
was necessary for a reserving state to 
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become a party. He also discussed, 
from the standpoint of the deposi- 
tary, the other rules which had been 
advocated during the Assembly ses- 
sion, 

His statement, Dr. Kerno empha- 
sized, was being made in a spirit of 
complete impartiality. The Secretary- 
General had given his best efforts 
to the matter, but he welcomed the 
prospect of authoritative guidance; he 
wished only to be the faithful, con- 
scientious, and impartial servant of 
all concerned. 

Shabtai Rosenne, of Israel, argued 
that reservations to normative stipu- 
lations were admissible only with the 
consent of all the parties. But a state 
making a reservation to a contractual 
stipulation could become a party 
even though another party objected; 
the Corvention would then not be 
in force between the reserving state 
and the objecting state. 





The United Kingdom representa- 
tives—Sir Hartley Shawcross and G. 
G. Fitzmaurice—maintained that a 
reserving state could not become a 
party if its reservation were objected 
to either by a party or a potential 
party (a signatory or a state entitled 
to sign or accede). Moreover, they 
argued, potential parties lost the right 
to offer or maintain effective objec- 
tions when it became clear that they 
did not intend to become parties or 
that their participation would be un- 
duly delayed. 

Professor Charles Rousseau, of 
France, took the position that a 
reserving state could not become a 
party if one or more parties objected 
to the reservation. Signatory states, 
he stated, also had a right to make 
objections during the period when 
the Convention was open for signa- 
ture. After that period, only states 
which had ratified or acceded before 
the Convention came into force had 
the right to object. 

On April 14, the Court terminated 
the oral proceedings in order to 
consider its opinion. 





Issues Before Population 
Commission’s Sixth Session 


HE main task before the sixth 

session of the Population Com- 
mission, which opened at Lake Suc- 
cess on April 23, was to review spe- 
cial studies prepared by the Secre- 
tariat On various aspects of the re- 
lationship between population trends 
and problems of economic and so- 
cial development. 

The most important of these stud- 
ies is entitled “Findings of Studies 
on the Inter-relationships between 
Population Trends and Economic 
and Social Factors.” This is a re- 
vised and enlarged version of a draft 
report presented at the previous ses- 
sion of the Commission. It deals 
with the influence of social and eco- 
nomic conditions and changes upon 
birth rates, death rates, migratory 
movements, and population growth, 
and also with the reciprocal influ- 
ence of population changes upon 
labor supply, labor productivity, 
capital formation, and standards of 
living. 

Another important item on the 
agenda concerns a field study in 
India, which is being conducted 
jointly by the United Nations and 
the Government of India as a pilot 
experiment to obtain information re- 


quired in drawing plans for econo- 
mic development in India. 

A demographic expert of the 
United Nations Secretariat is now 
working with Indian Government 
officials on arrangements for a house- 
to-house survey to collect specific 
data on fertility trends and economic 
and social characteristics of parts 
of a specific area, probably Mysore, 
in different stages of economic devel- 
opment. This will be the first sta- 
tistical field study ever carried out 
directly under the auspices of an 
international agency. 

Other agenda items concern: prob- 
lems connected with the 1950 and 
1951 population censuses in various 
parts of the world; the development 
of standards of registration and com- 
pilation of vital statistics; the ap- 
praisal of the quality of demo- 
graphic statistics; studies of mortal- 
ity rates; the improvement of migra- 
tion statistics; demographic aspects 
of migration; demographic aspects of 
the problem of retired and aged per- 
sons; regional seminars on popula- 
tion problems; and demographic as- 
pects of the programs of the re- 
gional economic commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
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Measures to Control 
Slavery and Servitude 





By Professor Moises Poblete Troncoso, 


Chairman, United Nations ad hoc Committee on Slavery 


HE ad hoc Committee on Slav- 

ery met in its second and last 
session on April 2 at the United 
Nations Headquarters, New York. 
The Committee was set up by a reso- 
lution of the Economic and Social 
Council in 1948. After a debate on 
forced labor and other practices akin 
to slavery, the General Assembly 
asked the Council to attack the prob- 
lem of slavery. The Council, accord- 
ingly, authorized the Secretary- 
General to appoint an ad hoc Com- 
mittee of Experts. 

At its first session just a year ago 
in 1950, our Committee proposed to 
the Council to arrange a world-wide 
survey of the problem of slavery and 
servitude, For this inquiry, the Com- 
mittee studied and formulated a 
questionnaire to be sent to all Mem- 
ber and non-Member states, as well 
as to special institutions, non-govern- 
mental organizations, and a number 
of individuals who could provide 
useful information about these prob- 
lems. 

In the second stage of our work 
during the present year, I have had 
the honor of being re-elected Chair- 
man of the Committee. The well- 
known jurist, Mr. Charles W. W. 
Greenidge, of the United Kingdom, 
was appointed Rapporteur. The two 
other members of the Committee 
are Mme. Jane Vialle, Senator and 
member of the French Council of 
State, and the American sociologist, 
Mr. Bruno Lasker. 

We first approved the following 
work program: (1) a comprehensive 
study of the definition of slavery, and 
other customs and practices similar 
to it; (2) suggestions regarding meth- 
ods to be adopted to attack and solve 
the problem; and (3) adoption of 
our report to the Council. 

Many people will, no doubt, won- 
der if slavery still exists in the world. 
After the thorough studies made by 
our Committee and in the light of 
replies to our world-wide inquiry, we 
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can say that three principal forms of 
slavery still exist. 

First, there is slavery in the pri- 
mary sense of the word, and accord- 
ing to the traditional pattern of the 
Roman era, that is, “the ownership 
of one person by another,” in terms 
of the definition of slavery adopted 
by the Geneva Convention of 1926. 
This form of slavery still exists in 
several African territories —as in 
Spanish Morocco — and in several 
areas of Arabia and of Africa. 

The second, a practice akin to 
slavery, is servitude on account of 
debt—debt bondage. We have found 
it to exist widely all over the world 
in areas covered by our inquiry. 

Finally, there is the exploitation 
of women and children for exacting 
their services through forced mar- 
riage or prostitution. Unfortunately, 
we have found this modern form of 
slavery prevalent in different areas 
of the world. In several regions a 
variety of other types of servitude 
also exists. 

Mme. Vialle studied slavery and 
servitude in a large part of Africa. 
Mr. Lasker studied the situation in 
Asia in view of his special knowledge 
of that region. The study of the prob- 
lem in the Americas was assigned 
to me. 

The function of our ad hoc Com- 
mittee has been, first of all, to submit 
suggestions to the Economic and So- 
cial Council for the solution of prob- 
lems arising out of these forms of 
human exploitation, and to propose 
a new international convention. Sec- 
ondly, we must formulate practical 
measures to solve the problem. 

It is interesting to note that all 
Governments that answered our 
questionnaire affirmed that slavery 
and servitude were definitely pro- 
hibited under their constitutions and 
legislation. From the replies received 
from a number of institutions, how- 
ever, it appears that many of these 
legislative principles and measures 


Professor Moises Poblete Tron- 
coso, who has been re-elected Chair- 
man of the ad hoc Committee on 
Slavery, has been Professor of Social 

Law in the Uni- 
versity of Chile 
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a number of 
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Labor Depart- 
ment, Govern- 
ment of Chile, 


and Under-Sec- 
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Ministry of La- 

bor and Social Welfare. 
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that organization. He is author of 
some eighteen works on social and 
economic problems, and has con- 
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subjects in domestic and foreign 
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are not yet enforced, and that several 
other measures have yet to be adopt- 
ed in order to save people, workers 
and specially women and children, 
from the exploitation to which they 
are subjected. 

It should be stated in this connec- 
tion that the inquiry which we have 
carried out through the United Na- 
tions is one that has received the 
largest number of replies of all the 
inquiries so far made by this organi- 
zation. In fact, We have received 58 
replies from governments, and 60 
from organizations, institutions, and 
individuals. 

The Committee has formulated 
concrete recommendations for action. 
To put these measures into effect we 
are going to suggest that a Perma- 
nent Committee of Control be creat- 
ed — something which the Slavery 
Committee of the League of Nations 
had not done. The Committee of 
Control will verify if the recommen- 
dations formulated by our Commit- 
tee are observed in the countries that 
adopt them, and whether, as a result 
of these measures, slavery and servi- 
tude are diminishing in the world. 

The Committee has always re- 
garded itself not only as a Commit- 
tee of Experts but as a Committee 
for action to put an end to man’s 
exploitation by man, thus fulfilling 
one of the fundamental principles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 
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Operation of Economic and Social 
Council and Functional Commissions 





EVERAL recommendations on 

the organization and operation 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
its functional commissions and sub- 
commissions have been drawn up by 
a special committee which the Coun- 
cil established at its eleventh session 
to review the organization and ope- 
ration of the Council and its com- 
missions. (See the BULLETIN, vol. X, 
no. 8). 


This ad hoc Committtee began its 
deliberations on these matters at 
Lake Success, on April 10. It con- 
sists of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, France, India, 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States, with Hernan Santa 
Cruz, the Council’s President, as 
chairman. It will consider the ques- 
tion of the regional economic com- 
missions at its next session. 


Questions Concerning Council 


The Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations concerning the 
operations of the Council itself. 

The Council should hold three reg- 
ular sessions each year, of a more 
specialized nature than sessions held 
hitherto. The dates and venues 
should be set at the pre-Assembly 
session the previous year. 

The Council should arrange an an- 
nual program of work or a basic 
agenda, and it should so arrange its 
work that subjects are dealt with in 
related groups, discussion of each 
group starting on a date to be fixed 
well in advance. Further, it should, 
as far as is practicable, discuss mat- 
ters in plenary session, unless pres- 
sure of work or the nature of the 
business require that they be referred 
to a committee of the whole or to 
an ad hoc working group. 


When arranging its annual pro- 
gram of work, the Council should 
adopt a general scheme on a trial 
basis for 1952-53, as follows: 


The first session of the year should 
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Recommendations of Ad Hoc Comuiittee 


start as near to February | as pos- 
sible. Substantive questions discus- 
sed at this session should be re- 
stricted, except in cases of emer- 
gency, to social and human rights 
questions. Discussion on these should 
start on a pre-determined date, and 
should be preceded or followed by 
discussions of current matters, such 
as questions arising out of General 
Assembly decisions, and arrange- 
ments for the conduct of the Coun- 
cil’s business for the year, partic- 
ularly for the months from May to 
December. 

The second session of the year 
should start as near to April | as 
possible. Substantive questions for 
this should be restricted, except in 
cases of emergency, to economic 
questions, discussion of which should 
begin on a pre-determined date. If 
necessary, this could be preceded or 
followed by discussion of current 
items requiring Council action at 
that time. 

The third session should start as 
late as is administratively possible be- 
fore the regular General Assembly 
session. It should be primarily con- 
cerned with the problem of co-ordi- 
nation and priorities, including ap- 
propriate reports of specialized agen- 
cies and subordinate bodies of the 
Council. These discussions should 
also start on a predetermined date. 
In addition, the session should under- 
take the preparation of work for the 
General Assembly, the provisional 
determination of a program of work 
for the January-February period of 
the following year, and other busi- 
ness. 

These recommendations as a whole 
were adopted by 5 votes to 3 after 
a paragraph-by paragraph vote. Prior 
to deciding on these recommenda- 
tions, the Committee rejected a 
U.S.S.R. proposal to hold merely one 
Council session each year, lasting 
about four weeks. The vote on this 
was | for, 6 against, with 1 absten- 
tion. 


The ad hoc Committee also made 
several recommendations concerning 
the Council’s functional commissions 
and their sub-commissions. 

Both the Economic, Employment 
and Development Commission and 
the Transport and Communications 
Commission, it recommended, should 
be discontinued. The work of the for- 
mer should be taken over by the 
Council itself, its Economic Commit- 
tee, the regional economic commis- 
sions or ad hoc bodies as appropriate, 
and that of the latter by the Coun- 
cil, the regional economic commis- 
sions or ad hoc bodies as appropri- 
ate. The votes in regard to these 
commissions were respectively: 6-1, 
with | abstention, and 5-3. 

The Fiscal, Statistical, Population 
and Social Commissions, and the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
the Committee further recommended, 
should be continued in their existing 
form until December 31, 1953, but 
they should meet only when con- 
vened by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary-General. 
The respective votes were: 6-1, with 
1 abstention; 7-1; 7-1; 5-4, with the 
President exercising a casting vote; 
and 6-0, with 2 abstentions. 

As for the Commission on Human 
Rights, the ad hoc Committee recom- 
mended, by 7 votes to 1, that it 
should continue in its existing form 
until it had completed its work on 
the draft Covenant on Human Rights. 
Thereafter, the Council should re- 
view the question of the Commis- 
sion’s continuation. 

The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs should also continue in its 
present form, until it has completed 
its work on the Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs. The vote on this 
was 7-1. 


Sub-Commissions 


The Committee further recom- 
mended that the Sub-Commis- 
sions on Statistical Sampling and on 
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the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities be discon- 
tinued. The work of the former Sub- 
Commission, it Was unanimously 
agreed, should be taken over by the 
Secretary-General, the Statistical 
Commission or ad hoc bodies as ap- 
propriate. The work of the latter 
Sub-Commission should be taken 
over by the Commission on Human 
Rights; the vote on this was 6-1, 
with | abstention. 

In addition, the Committee recom- 
mended, by 6 votes to 0, with 2 ab- 
stentions, that the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press should be discontinued 
after holding one further session. Its 
work should then be taken over by 
the Council and its subsidiary bodies. 


U.S.S.R. Proposals 


Prior to these decisions, the Com- 
mittee rejected a series of U.S.S.R. 
proposals to abolish unconditionally 
the Fiscal, Statistical, Population, 
Narcotic Drugs, and Transport and 
Communications Commissions, and 
also the Sub-Commission on Statisti- 
cal Sampling, on the understanding 
that the Committee ‘would still be 
able to consider any other proposals 
containing reservations with respect 
to continuing the functions of the 
bodies concerned. 


Working Group 


In addition, a three-member work- 
ing group, consisting of representa- 
tives of Brazil, India, and the United 
Kingdom, was appointed to study the 
resolution adopted by the Council 
at its twelfth session on co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO relating to freedom 
of information. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. X, no. 8). This working group 
will report to the next session of the 
ad hoc Committee which will con- 
vene in New York next June 25, 
when the Committee will concern it- 
self mainly with the question of the 
organization and operation of the 
regional economic commissions. 





MEETING of four-member committee appoint- 
ed by the Secretary-General to consider and 
approve designs for United Nations postage 
On the 
wall are examples of proposed designs. 


stamps, with Secretariat officials. 
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Contributions of Member 
States to Budget for 1951 


SURVEY of the budgetary situa- 

tion as of March 31 shows that 

by that date, Member states had paid 
in the sum of $2,679,792.93—6.25 
per cent of the $42,898,520 fixed by 
the fifth Assembly session as the 
total budget for 1951. Three states, 
Norway, Saudi Arabia and the Union 
of South Africa, have already sent in 
their full contributions. Of the two 
Members each contributing more 
than 10 per cent, the United King- 
dom has remitted the larger con- 
tribution, $934,073; this, together 
with its League of Nations credits, 
represents almost a quarter of the 
United Kingdom’s 1951 contribution. 


Three Members — China, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay—are the only 
states still in arrears on their 1949 
contributions. Of these, Paraguay 
retains its voting privilege in the 
General Assembly by a credit of five 
cents. (According to the Charter, a 
Member loses its vote if its payments 
are in arrears by an amount equal 
to or exceeding its full contribution 
for two years. The Assembly may, 
reads Article 19, permit the vote if 
it is satisfied that failure to pay is 
beyond the Member’s control.) 


Arrears by 21 Members for 1950 
totalled $3,603,416.70 at the end of 


March, or 10.54 per cent of the 
budget for that year ($34,197,085); 
payments by Poland and Yemen dur- 
ing the first two weeks of April have, 
however, reduced that percentage. 

In a comparison with correspond- 
ing figures on March 31, 1950, the 
survey shows that, on the latter date, 
all 1948 contributions have been paid 
in full. Of the 1949 budget, 93.29 
per cent had been paid, and 8.41 per 
cent of the 1950 figure received. 

Remittances by Member states to 
the $20,000,000 Working Capital 
Fund for 1951 are almost complete, 
amounting, on March 31, to $19,- 
592,000. The main item of United 
Nations expenditure is for salary of 
staff and for services and equipment 
at Headquarters. In 1951 this figure 
will amount to approximately $29,- 
845,950. 

Other major budget items are for 
missions in the field ($4,396,800); 
for sessions of the General Assembly, 
the three Councils, and Commissions 
and Committees ($3,21,250); for the 
technical assistance program $1,392.,- 
900); for regional economic com- 
missions in Asia and Latin America; 
and for the United Nations Eu- 
ropean Office at Geneva, including 
the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope ($4,637,600). 





Meeting on Stamp Designs 
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Canada Effects Agreement 
for Aviation Headquarters 


Its promise of a building fulfilled 


ONTREAL became the first Ca- 
nadian city in which the blue 
and white flag of the United Nations 
may be flown when, at noon of 
April 14, Lester B. Pearson, Ca- 
nadian Minister for External Affairs, 
signed a headquarters agreement 
with the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. Dr. Edward Warner, 
President of the 1cAo Council, signed 
on behalf of the specialized agency. 
Immediately after the signing cere- 
mony, the United Nations flag was 
raised to the top of the International 
Aviation Building on Dorchester 
Street. It marked the fulfilment of 
Canada’s promise, made in 1944, to 
provide a headquarters for the or- 
ganization planned to facilitate inter- 
national civil aviation. If Canada 
were chosen as the headquarters for 
this agency, its Government in- 
formed the planning conference, a 
special building would be erected to 
house it. 

The International Aviation Build- 
ing, a $4,000,000 edifice, was com- 
pleted in June 1950. When Trans- 
port Minister Lionel Chevrier de- 





clared it open, the staff of Icao and 
and representatives of its member 
states moved in. With them were the 
representatives of more than 70 air- 
lines, comprising the headquarters 
staff of the International Air Trans- 
port Association. As of that date, 
Montreal became the world’s official 
civil aviation headquarters, and its 
status was formalized by the April 
14 ceremony. 

In signing the agreement, Mr. 
Pearson stated that no international 
organization had “a finer record in 
the field of human welfare than 
1cao.” In reply, Dr. Warner told the 
Minister that Icao could always 
count, he knew, on Canada “for in- 
terest and co-operation.” 

By the terms of the headquarters 
agreement, “the Canadian Govern- 
ment recognizes the status of ICAO 
as that of an international organiza- 





uon composed of sovereign states 
members and of a specialized agency 
of the United Nations.” The organi- 
zation, its assets, and its property en- 
joy the same immunity from suit and 
judicial process as is enjoyed by for- 
eign governments, although ICAo 
may waive this immunity in certain 
circumstances. The headquarters 
premises, its archives and documents, 
are inviolable; its property is exempt 
from any search or other interference 
except with consent of the organiza- 
tion’s Secretary-General. 

Certain exemptions from taxes 
and customs duties are granted, and 
privileges in regard to exports, im- 
ports, and exchange. Representatives 
of member states are given privileges 
and immunities while exercising their 
functions and traveling to and from 
meetings. Similarly, ICAO officials are 
granted certain privileges and immu- 
nities. 

Under the agreement, the Ca- 
nadian Government will permit and 
facilitate the entry of representatives 
of information agencies accredited to 
the agency after consultation with 
Canada. And special entry facilities 
are granted to representatives of the 
United Nations or all specialized 
agencies required to be at the head- 
quarters premises on official business. 





AT THE MONTREAL CEREMONY: (left) Lester Pearson, 
of Canada, Dr. Edward Warner, Camillien Houde, Mayor 
of Montreal, Dr. Albert Roper, ICAO Secretary-General, 
and Assistant Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen of the 
United Nations. (Above) Mr. Cohen hoists the United 
Nations flag on the International Aviation Building. 
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Toward Improving 
The Status of Women 





HE political rights of women, 

their status in public and private 
law, educational opportunities open 
to them, and their participation in 
the work of the United Nations— 
these are among the important ques- 
tions before the Commission on the 
Status of Women which will hold its 
fifth session in New York beginning 
April 30. Established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Com- 
mission makes recommendations to it 
“on the promotion of women’s rights 
in the political, economic, civil, so- 
cial and educational fields.” 

The 15-member Commission is 
composed of the following countries: 
Australia, China, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, France, Greece, Haiti, In- 
dia, Lebanon, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
forthcoming session is expected to 
last two to three weeks. 


Political Rights 


First on the Commission’s 13-item 
agenda is the question of political 
rights of women. The Commission 
will consider a report by the Secre- 
tary-General showing that, as of 
September 1, 1950, women may vote 
in all elections on an equal basis with 
men in 56 countries. In three coun- 
tries—Guatemala, Portugal, Syria— 
women may vote in all elections sub- 
ject to certain qualifications not re- 
quired of men. In five countries— 
Bolivia, Greece, Mexico, Monaco 
and Peru—women may vote in local 
elections only. In Greece, until 1953, 
women are subject to higher age re- 
quirements: 25 years for women as 
against 21 years for men. In Peru, 
the age requirement for women is 21 
years as against 18 years for men. 

There are, according to the Secre- 
tary-General’s report, 16 countries 
where women have no political rights 
at all. These are: Afghanistan, Co- 
lombia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
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Tasks Confronting Commission 


Liechenstein, Nicaragua (where, 
however, women are eligible for pub- 
lic office equally with men, save as 
excepted by the constitution or the 
laws), Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, 
Switzerland and Yemen. In _ Ethi- 
opia, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, there 
are no electoral rights either for men 
or women. 

The Commission will also have 
before it a draft convention on politi- 
cal rights of women prepared by the 
Secretary-General at its request at the 
fourth session. The substantive ar- 
ticles state that women shall be en- 
titled to vote at all elections, and 
qualified to be elected or appointed 
to public office, and exercise all 
public functions of every nature on 
the same conditions as men. 

In considering this draft, the Com- 
mission will have to take into ac- 
count the criticism voiced against 
the preparation of such a convention 
at the Council’s eleventh session last 
summer. The Secretary-General has 
also suggested that the drafting of 
articles on implementation, and of 
the final and formal articles of the 
convention, be postponed until action 
is taken in this respect concerning 
the International Covenant on 
Human Rights. 

Other questions to be considered 
by the Commission in connection 
with political rights are: a Secre- 
tariat study which may serve as a 
guide to organizations working for 
the political education of women in 
countries where they have recently 
acquired the right to vote, or are 
beginning to participate in public af- 
fairs; and two Secretariat reports con- 
taining information concerning the 
status of women in Trust and non- 
self governing territories. 


Status in Private Law 


What is the legal status of women 
in independent countries of the world 
with regard to civil, military and jury 
service? Is there any discrimination 


against them in civil liberties, funda- 
mental freedoms, status before 
courts, and the right to choose a 
spouse? Are the obligations and ex- 
emptions the same for men and 
women with regard to certain taxes; 
for example, do married women file 
separate returns on capital or in- 
come, and is the property of married 
women taxed to their husbands? 
These questions the Commmision 
will consider on the basis of three 
reports of the Secretary-General, 
which deal, respectively, with women 
in public services and functions; civil 
liberties for women; and fiscal laws 
as they affect women. 


Status in Public Law 


Women’s status in private law will 
be considered by the Commission 
under two heads: their status in fam- 
ily law, and the property rights of 
women. A preliminary report of the 
Secretary-General surveys legal sys- 
tems of various countries with regard 
to marriage, dissolution of marriage 
and separation, relations between 
spouses and parents and children, 
both legitimate children and those 
born out of wedlock. This report 
summarizes the replies to a ques- 
tionnaire which was circulated to 
governments, with the request for a 
reply by December 31, 1951, and 
also to non-governmental organiza- 
tions. At the time the report was is- 
sued, replies had been received from 
the Yugoslav Government and a 
number of international women’s or- 
ganizations, such as the branches in 
a number of countries of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Women, and the 
International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 

The Secretary-General’s report on 
property rights of women deals with 
legal capacity, property relations of 
spouses, law of succession and pen- 
sion rights. This report is based on 
the replies to a questionnaire received 
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from the Italian Observer to the 
United Nations, and from the 
branches in a number of countries 
of the two women’s international or- 
ganizations mentioned above. 


Educational Opportunities 


At its fourth session, the Commis- 
sion requested the Secretary-General 
and the Director-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), to 
pursue jointly their work on _ the 
educational opportunities of women 
throughout the world, and their exist- 
ing disabilities in education. The 
Commission will consider report pre- 
pared by UNESCO, entitled Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Women. 


Participation of Women in 


United Nations Work 


After studying, at its fourth ses- 
sion, the Secretary-General’s report 
on the participation of women in the 
work of the United Nations, both as 
regards the extent of their employ- 
ment in the Secretariat and their par- 
ticipation in delegations, the Com- 
mission asked the Council to draw 
the attention of Member states to the 
desirability of greater participation 
of women in delegations. It also 
asked the Secretary-General to ex- 
amine and report on the reasons why 
women had not yet been able to take 
up more important positions in the 
Secretariat, and invited him to take 
any steps necessary to secure equality 
between the sexes in the Secretariat. 

The Council, however, felt that the 
recommendations of the Commission 
raised questions which fell within the 
discretion of Member States, on the 
hand, and of the Secretary-General 
on the other. Without taking any 
specific: action, the Council trans- 
mitted the records of the discussion 
On this subjection to Member states 
and to the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 

At this session, the Commission 
will have before it a new report by 
the Secretary-General containing in- 
formation on the nature and propor- 
tions of positions occupied by women 
in the Secretariat during 1950. While 
most of the women are employed in 
the lower grades, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral points out that there is no bar 
against women as such for appoint- 
ment to any post, and there has been 
no case where a woman was rejected 
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for appointment or promotion §be- 
cause of her sex. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work for 
Men and Women Workers 


On this, the Commission will have 
before it a report by the Secretary- 
General on the action taken by the 
International Labor Conference at its 
33rd session (June 1950) on this 
subject. Last year, the Commission 
had asked the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) to study the mat- 
ter. 


The Status of Nurses 


An Expert Committee of the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
last February, made a number of rec- 
ommendations for the improvement, 
on national and international levels, 
of the status of nurses. At the 
request of the Director-General of 
WHO, this report is being submitted 
to the Commission. He has indicated 
that he would “welcome any action 
which the United Nations can take 
to assist or collaborate in the work 
of WHO in this field.” 


Plight of Survivors of Nazi 
Concentration Camps 


The Commission will be informed 
of the action taken by the Economic 
and Social Council, at its recent ses- 
sion at Santiago, to alleviate the 
plight of persons who were the sub- 
ject of so-called medical experiments 
in Nazi concentration camps. The 
Council has appealed to the com- 
petent German authorities to con- 
sider making the fullest possible re- 
paration for injuries suffered by the 
victims of these atrocities. The Coun- 
cil also invited the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) or any 
authority which may succeed it in the 
administration of reparation funds, 
and voluntary agencies distributing 
these funds to alleviate the plight of 
these victims as far as possible. WHO 
has been asked to assist in the health 
aspect of the problem. The Secre- 
tary-General is also to study the pos- 
sibility of securing voluntary support 
and contributions to supplement the 
reparation measures. 


Communications Concerning 
Women’s Status 


As at each previous session, the 
Commission will be informed of 


communications concerning — the 
status of women. There is a special 
procedure regulating the handling of 
such communications. The Com- 
mission has no power to take action 
on complaints made by individuals or 
groups about alleged violations of 
women’s rights. Communications 
which deal with principles relating to 
the promotion of women’s status are 
not treated as confidential unless their 
authors so desire. Similarly, the 
identity of the authors of these com- 
munications is divulged only if they 
have no objection to it. 


Another item on the Commission’s 
provisional agenda is the report of 
the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. This will be considered at 
the request of its Chairman, Mrs. 
Amalia de Castillo Ledon, in accord- 
ance with the Council’s earlier deci- 
sion that the Commission on _ the 
Status of Women “arrange for the 
exchange of information between it- 
self and regional inter-governmental 
organizations in the field of women’s 
rights.” 


Date and Venue of 
Next Economic and 


Social Council Session 


The next session of the Economic 
and Social Council, the thirteenth, 
will open in Geneva thirteen weeks 
before the start of the next regular 
General Assembly session. This was 
decided by 13 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions, at a special Council meet- 
ing held at Lake Success on April 13. 

Before taking this decision, the 
Council rejected a Philippines pro- 
posal to have the next session in New 
York instead of in Geneva. This 
proposal was rejected on a roll-call 
vote by 10 votes against, 4 for, and 
3 abstentions. Those against were: 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, In- 
dia, Iran, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, 
Uruguay and U.S.S.R. Those for 
were: China, Peru, Philippines and 
the United Kingdom. Canada, Paki- 
stan and the United States abstained. 


The date for the opening of the 
next Assembly session, which will be 
held in Paris, has not yet been de- 
cided. 
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Another letter of the same date 
from the Chief of Staff, Israel de- 
fence forces, stated that a crise de 
confiance had arisen in Israel’s rela- 
tions with Colonel Bossavy, and that, 
in the circumstances, it would be in 
the interests of all concerned that he 
should no longer function as the 
Chairman of the Syrian-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission. The Chief 
of Staff had no desire to enter into 
personnel controversy with regard to 
a distinguished officer, but suggested 
that a forthcoming meeting with the 
acting Foreign Minister would offer 
a suitable opportunity to provide the 
precise reasons. 

On April 10, the Israel delegation 
reported that a nine-man_ Israel 
police patrol, en route from Ein Gev 
to En Nugeib, in the southern sector 
of the demilitarized zone, had been 
fired at with rifles and automatic 
weapons by about 50 Arabs. One 
policeman, then reported missing, 
later returned to Israel. United Na- 
tions observers were sent to Ein Gev, 
but were given instructions to pro- 
ceed to the Nugeib area only after a 
cease-fire had been assured. 

The Syrian delegation also re- 
ported that, on that morning, Israel 
police had occupied the village of En 
Nugeib, and twelve local Arab 
policemen had opened fire on the 
Israelis. The Syrian delegation in- 
formed the observers that it could not 
interfere in the demilitarized zone 
in any way. In the afternoon, the 
observers reported that intermittent 
firing was continuing in the Ein Gev 
area. 


Conditions for Meeting 


Colonel De Ridder met the officer- 
in-charge of the Israel delegations 
that afternoon at Nakoura, on the 
Lebanese-Israel border, when he 
stated that both delegations should 
agree to four conditions before the 
Syrian-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission met again formally. These 
were that all military and para-mili- 
tary forces should be withdrawn 
from the demilitarized zone; that fire 
should not be opened in any circum- 
stances across demarcation lines or 
in the demilitarized zone; that United 
Nations observers should be given 
all facilities to carry out their as- 
signed tasks; and that the authority 
of the United Nations Chairman in 
the demilitarized zone should be con- 
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SYRIA-ISRAEL DISPUTE (Continued from page 425) 


firmed in accordance with Article V 
of the General Armistice Agreement. 

A second report from Colonel De 
Ridder, covering April 11 and 12, 
said that, on April 11, the senior 
Syrian delegate made known. that 
he was instructed not to attend any 
Mixed Armistice Commission meet- 
ing unless the followjng conditions 
were fulfilled: the return of the Arab 
population to their villages in the de- 
militarized zone; a return to normal 
civilian life in the demilitarized zone, 
including rebuilding or the payment 
of compensation for all damage 
done; and stoppage of the Hula 
drainage works. 

One tractor belonging to the Pales- 
tine Land Development Company 
worked undisturbed on April 11 on 
the western bank of the Jordan River 
in the central sector. 

Also, on April 11, an observer 
team which visited En Nugeib in 
the southern sector stated that armed 
Arabs, recognized as regular resi- 
dents, were defending that village. 
The Arabs reported that, four days 
earlier, several houses had been 
destroyed by Israelis, and an obser- 
ver confirmed that there was evi- 
dence of recent damage caused by 
explosions. Arab civilians stated fur- 
ther that an Israel police patrol had 
passed through the southern part of 
the village the previous day and had 
been fired on by Arabs. 

Villagers declared that they had 
lost all confidence in the United Na- 
tions and that they were ready to 
defend their village against any new 
Israeli attack. 

Around midday on April 11, the 
United Nations Chairman reported 
that his observers had seen two 
Syrian aircraft close to the demarca- 
tion line. He reminded the Syrian 
delegation that the General Armis- 
tice Agreement forbade the use of air 
forces over defensive areas. 


Protests and Complaints 


The same day, the Chairman re- 
ceived letters of protest from Arab 
residents of the demilitarized zone. 
Owners of the Khoury Farm asked 
for immediate action by the Chair- 
man against the Israelis for their acts 
against the village of Ghanname. 
They held the Chairman responsible 
for the evacuation of Arab civilians 
and properties there. Two mukhtars 
and two land owners who said they 


owned more than 1,000 acres in the 


central sector charged that the 
United Nations had done nothing to 
prevent the Israelis from occupying 
their villages and held the Chairman 
responsible for the return of the in- 
habitants to their lands and prop- 
erties. One Arab claiming to own 
about 500 acres stated that his house 
and irrigation motor pumps had been 
blown up by the Israelis and that 
equipment had been removed from 
his farm. 

On April 12, Colonel De Ridder 
received five further complaints from 
Israel to the effect that, on April 8, 
approximately 60 Syrian soldiers had 
taken up positions on the border 
north of Nugeib village, and that a 
number of them had crossed into the 
demilitarized zone; on April 9, an 
Israel police patrol, sent to check if 
Nugeib village was still empty, 
sighted a Syrian soldier who took up 
firing position near the entrance of 
the village; the next day, a regular 
Israel police patrol of eight men once 
again went along the road to Nugeib, 
when heavy rifle fire was opened on 
them from the village, and rifle and 
machine-gun fire from a hill north- 
east of Nugeib, and some 50 Arabs, 
mostly dressed in khaki, attacked 
them; on April 11, fifteen armed 
Arabs dressed in khaki and some 
wearing steel helmets entered Nuqeib 
village; Syrian fighter planes on 
April 7, 9, 10, and 11 flew over the 
central and southern sectors of the 
demilitarized zone and the Syrian 
defensive zone. 


Israel Accepts Proposals 


In talks at Tel Aviv on April 12, 
the acting Foreign Minister told 
Colonel De Ridder that his Govern- 
ment would do all it could to help 
in the resumption of the work of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. Drain- 
age work in the Hula Lake area had 
gone on for decades, and the Israel 
Government had no doubt of the 
legality and utility of the work which 
was part of a plan of development 
of Israel. Israel could not consent 
to any demand that the work be 
stopped because the normal develop- 
ment of the country must proceed. 

He stated that the Arab Govern- 
ments had attempted to exploit the 
General Armistice Agreements in 


order to attain political advantages 
and retard the economic development 
He agreed with the four 


of Israel. 
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proposals made by Colonel De Rid- 
der on April 10 and stated that Israel 
was anxious to see peace and normal 
conditions returned to the border 
area at the earliest possible moment, 
but that Israel insisted on non-inter- 
ference by Syria in Israel’s internal 
affairs. 

The acting Foreign Minister added 
that Israel considered that the de- 
militarized zone was in Israeli terri- 
tory. To this, Colonel De Ridder re- 
plied that, in his view, so long as 
the Israel-Syrian General Armistice 
Agreement was in force, the terri- 
tory controlled by Israel was west of 
the demarcation line of the demili- 
tarized zone, the zone having a spe- 
cial status. 

Concluding his report to the Se- 
curity Council, Colonel De Ridder 
said that Colonel Bossavy would con- 
tinue to be Chairman of the Syrian- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission, 
but that he himself would preside at 
meetings of the Commission at which 
incidents of the previous four weeks 
would be discussed. 


Arrangements were being made 
for early talks between the acting 
Chief of Staff and Syrian authorities. 


Syria Also Accepts 


Later, on April 16, it was an- 
nounced that Syria, too, had ac- 
cepted Colonel De Ridder’s four 
points. In a letter to the acting Chief 
of Staff, the senior Syrian delegate 
to the Mixed Armistice Commission 
expressed his country’s readiness to 
participate in any emergency meet- 
ing of the Commission convened by 
the Chairman, but stated that no 
Syrian military or para-military 
forces had penetrated the demilitar- 
ized zone. 

Regarding the reference in the 
second point to demarcation “lines,” 
he said that only one such line was 
defined in Annex I to the Armistice 
Agreement. He requested clarifica- 
tion of the kind of facilities to be 
given to United Nations observers 
under the third point, and reaffirmed 
the powers of the Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The senior Syrian delegate re- 
served Syria’s rights regarding such 
questions as the stoppage of works 
in the region, the return of Arab ci- 
vilians to their villages, and the com- 
pensation for damage to their prop- 
erty in the recent incidents. 
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2 Council Begins Hearing 
of Complaints by Ino States 


HEN the Security Council met 

on April 17, it had on its 
agenda five complaints by Syria and 
three by Israel. 

The Syrian complaints concerned 
alleged violations of the Armistice 
Agreement by beginning and contin- 
uing Operations for draining the Hula 
swamps within the demilitarized 
zone against the wishes of Syria, 
Arab land owners, and United Na- 
tions supervisors; military occupation 
by Israel of demilitarized zones; firing 
on Syrian posts; evacuation of Arab 
inhabitants; and bombing and de- 
molishing incidents. 

The Israel complaints concerned 
alleged violations of the Armistice 
Agreement by persistent firing on 
civilian workers in the demilitarized 
zone in Israel territory near Banat 
Yakub; by the entry of Syrian armed 
forces into the demilitarized zone in 
Israel territory between El Hamma 
and Khirbeth Twefig; and by the 
action of Syrian armed forces in 
opening fire on Israel civilian police- 
men, killing seven and wounding 
three. 

At the opening of the meeting, 
the President, D. J. von Balluseck, 
of the Netherlands, called attention 
to the reports that both Syria and 
Israel had accepted the points sub- 
mitted by the acting Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization 
as a prerequisite for resuming the 
normal activities of the Syrian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 


Demilitarized Zone Questioned 


At the outset of his statement, 
Faris el-Khoury Bey, of Syria, said 
that it was untrue that the demili- 
tarized zone was in Israeli territory. 
Syria had never agreed to this, All 
the demilitarized zones along the line 
between the two states were taken 
from Syrian occupation, he said, and 
the Syrian army withdrew from this 
particular tract of land only to supply 
the place for the zone. For this rea- 
son, Syria had always claimed the 
zone as Syrian territory. 

To this, the President explained 
that the items on the agenda were 
worded as they had been submitted. 
This did not mean that they had any 
prima facie value or that they would 


prejudice the substance of the matter. 

Summarizing the events relating 
to the dispute, Mr. el-Khoury con- 
tended that the drainage work along 
the Jordan was an open violation of 
the Armistice Agreement, and that 
its continuation was destined to re- 
move a national defensive obstacle 
which had always existed and which 
actually separated the armed forces 
of Syria and Israel. Thus, he said, 
Israel would be given military ad- 
vantages, and the status quo would 
be changed in favor of Israel’s ex- 
pansionist designs, all in contraven- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement. 

Orders by the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had 
been flagrantly defied by Israeli police 
officers and members of the Israel 
delegation to the Commission, he 
added. A further flagrant violation 
was the “arbitrary and high-handed” 
evacuation by force of the Arab in- 
habitants of the villages in the demil- 
itarized zone, for this was “indeed a 
sharp and wicked frustration of the 
exercise of normal civilian life” in 
the zone. 

Not only were the continuation of 
the Hula work and the mass deporta- 
tion of the Arab inhabitants a viola- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement, but 
an open contravention of interna- 
tional law and justice, Mr. el-Khoury 
argued. In his report to the Council, 
the Chief of Staff had said that there 
was no law of expropriation within 
the zone —that any occupancy of 
lands, either temporary or perma- 
nent, without the full consent of the 
land owners, was a hindrance to the 
restoration of normal civilian life and 
a violation of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. Since they could thus not be 
forced to accept compensation, his 
ruling negatived the suggestion of 
the acting Chief of Staff that he 
might intervene and fix the land value 
in case of failure to reach accord 
between the land owners and the 
Palestine Land Development Com- 
pany. 


Act of Aggression Charged 


When, on April 5, five Israel Air 
Force planes flew over Syrian terri- 
tory and bombed three Syrian mili- 
tary posts outside the demilitarized 
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zone, and bombed and demolished 
three Arab villages, causing some 
casualties, this, said Mr. el-Khoury, 
was an act of aggression against the 
territorial integrity of Syria. 

The detailed map attached to the 
Armistice Agreement showed an area 
taken entirely or mostly from Syrian- 
occupied territory to establish the 
demilitarized zone separating the two 
states, This was supposed to be an 
invulnerable and impenetrable bar- 
rier between them, keeping their 
armed forces at a distance from each 
other during the armistice. Events, 
however, had proved that this was 
not so, for Israel forces had defied 
all the regulations and had been pen- 
etrating the zone from which they 
had opened fire. The Agreement also 
established the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, empowered with ade- 
quate authority for its proper and 
full implementation. 

Since the Agreement had come 
into force, more than 20 months had 
passed without an incident or dis- 
agreeable situation caused by the 
Syrians. The Israelis, on the other 
hand, used to send policemen to the 
demilitarized zone, and on each oc- 
casion Syria protested. In February 
clashes took place and disturbances 
began which resulted in the problem’s 
being brought before the Council. 

For instance, said Mr. el-Khoury, 
four elements were concerned with 
the gigantic works which the Pales- 
tine Land Development Company be- 
gan in February under the authority 
of the Israel Government. Three 
Syria, the landowners, and the Unit- 
ed Nations representatives—opposed 
the enterprise. Israel alone advocated 
the legality of its position. 








Position of Landowners 


The landowners vigorously op- 
posed the occupation of their fields 
and the spoiling of their crops. Find- 
ing that it was impossible to continue 
the drainage work so long as the 
Arab inhabitants were ready to pro- 
tect their land and homes even with 
their blood, the Israelis decided to 
deport them altogether. All the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the village of 
Baqqara, together with refugees from 
other villages who had found shelter 
there, numbering in all about 980 
persons, were thus evacuated. In this 
way, too, the Israelis frightened into 
flight the inhabitants of some other 
villages which they later bombed and 
destroyed. 
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The principal clashes and ex- 
changes of fire, Mr. el-Khoury said, 
took place between the Arab land- 
owners and Jewish armed workmen 
and policemen. The pretence that 
Syrian military or para - military 
forces participated was unfounded, 
he added. “The Syrian army is or- 
dered not to use its weapons except 
in self-defence,” he stated. 


Syria’s Opposition 


As for the Syrian Government's 
concern, Mr. el-Khoury pointed out 
that it was admitted that the act of 
draining swamps, taken by itself and 
not in connection with other contin- 
gencies, constituted a beneficial social 
work, and the Syrian Government 
would not be hostile to such useful 
projects. However, the innocence of 
an enterprise was not a sufficient rea- 
son for depriving others of their 
rights. 

This was in a demilitarized zone, 
in a territory not under Israel dom- 
ination but administered under the 
provisions of an international con- 
vention concluded by the Syrians and 
Israelis under the auspices of the 
Security Council. A staff of United 
Nations observers controlled the 
area, where neither Syrian nor Israel 
sovereignty existed. Neither party 
could exercise the authority to under- 
take such enterprises as widening 
and deepening the bed of the Jordan 
River, using land belonging to others, 
without having previously obtained 
the explicit accord of the other signa- 
tory, the authorization of the United 
Nations representatives, and the free 
consent of the owners of the land. 

Mr. El-Khoury cited six reasons 
for Syria’s opposition to the drainage 
project. There was the military ad- 
vantage which Israel would gain from 
the removal of this natura] barrier 
between the two states during the 
time of the armistice and before the 
conclusion of a final peace. Secondly, 
thousands of new Arab _ refugees 
would be added to the ranks of refu- 
gees already overloading Syria and 
other Arab countries. 

Moreover, when the drained area 
was equipped with military posts on 
the Israel side, Syria would be obliged 
to station sufficient new equipment 
on its front to meet the situation, 
and this would entail additional mili- 
tary charges and expenditures. 

Deepening of the bed of the Jor- 
dan River would render impossible 
the irrigation of Arab lands now 








watered by the free flow of the river 
through canals derived from it. 

Furthermore, as a signatory to the 
Armistice Agreement, Syria could 
not permit so great an enterprise 
within the demilitarized zone without 
being consulted. 

And finally, since the territory 
comprising the zone had been for 
the most part under Syrian occupa- 
tion, Syria would certainly insist, 
when a final peace agreement had 
been concluded, that this territory 
should be returned to its control. 
How could Syria accept a situation 
in which a foreign company would 
enter territory claimed by Syria for 
the purpose of undertaking a great 
project without Syria’s consent? 

Syria first brought the matter to 
the attention of the Chief of Staff 
and, later, to the Security Council. 
Syria wanted the conflict settled lo- 
cally by the Chief of Staff and the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, know- 
ing that such controversies should be 
solved locally by these international 
organs on the scene. The other party, 
however, obstructed this lawful pro- 
cedure by refusing to attend the 
meetings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and giving impertinent 
reasons for refusing. Since March 8, 
no meeting thus could be held. 

Syria was at a loss to comprehend 
the first pretext of accusing the Syr- 
ian forces of firing on United Na- 
tions observers when the observers 
themselves did not make such an 
allegation. The Syrian forces, said 
Mr. el-Khoury, never opened fire on 
the United Nations personnel. 


“Intimidation” Suggested 


To accuse Colonel Georges Bos- 
savy of partiality and injustice was 
just another way to intimidate hon- 
est persons and the duly appointed 
representatives of the United Na- 
tions, but this pretext was based on 
nothing sound. He had read in the 
press that they accused Colonel 
Bossavy of being pro-Arab. But it 
had been obvious since the time of 
the first Mediator in 1948 that the 
Jews accused any officer of partiality 
who did not comply with their extra- 
vagant desires. 

Casualties, incidental clashes, and 
border skirmishes might occur at 
any time in isolated outposts without 
the knowledge of governments, and 
such incidents were subject to sub- 
sequent investigation through which 
the perpetrators would be either 
punished or acquitted. But acts of 
retaliation carried out by a squadron 
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of bombers and fighters which drop- 
ped explosives and bombed villages 
and military posts could not be 
claimed to have been done by iso- 
lated factors without the knowledge 
of the central Government. Such an 
outrage could be carried out only 
by order of the central authority as 
meditated and resolute action. 

“As this atrocious act cannot have 
any justification in any way,” Mr. 
el-Khoury said, “it is to be con- 
sidered simply as an_ international 
crime of determined aggression 
which is condemned by the Charter 
of the United Nations and by inter- 
national law.” 


United Nations Position 


Turning to the opposition to the 
drainage enterprise by the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion, he pointed out that the control 
of and authority over a demilitarized 
zone was vested in the Chief of Staff 
by the Armistice Agreement, and 
submitted that the Israel authorities 
had denied the Chief of Staff and 
observers their powers and had 
claimed for themselves the responsi- 
bility of public order and internal 
security in the zone. 

“Relying upon this arbitrary pre- 
tension,” he said, “they send patrols 
of their police force to those zones 
and cause by this unwarranted intru- 
sion clashes and deplorable casual- 
ties.” 

Mr. el-Khoury contended that the 
three reports before the Council 
showed that the Chief of Staff and 
the observers attempted honestly to 
fulfil their duties wisely and impar- 
tially. The Chief of Staff received 
the complaints presented to him and 
referred them to the Mixed Arm- 
istice Commission for study, but the 
Israel delegation obstructed the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission by de- 
clining to attend the meetings. In 
the meantime, they were continuing 
to disobey the orders and warnings 
of the Chief of Staff to stop the 
drainage works. 

The Chief of Staff had explained 
to both sides that no party had sov- 
ereignty over the demilitarized zone, 
and he advised Israel not to begin 
the work before coming to an agree- 
ment with the Syrian Government 
and obtaining the free consent of the 
owners of the land where the opera- 
tions were to be conducted. But 
Israel did not listen to his recom- 
mendations, even though they were 
repeated several times. 
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It had been stated in the press 
that the Prime Minister of Israel 
made a challenge by declaring in Tel 
Aviv that Israel was determined to 
continue draining the Hula Lake in 
any circumstances and put the ques- 
tion of renewed war and peace be- 
tween the two countries up to Syria. 

That, commented Mr. el-Khoury, 
was an open defiance by the head 
of the Government of Israel of the 
firm stand of the United Nations rep- 
resentatives. But this was not sur- 
prising, since the same Government 
had defied General Assembly reso- 
lutions adopted at the third, fourth, 
and fifth sessions. 


Brief Israel Reply 


In reply, Abba S. Eban, of Israel, 
said that in view of recent develop- 
ments in the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission and in the light of “the very 
bitter and provocative speech” by 
Mr. el-Khoury, he would make only 
brief observations and ask leave to 
address the Council on the substance 
of all complaints presented by both 
Israel and Syria at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

On April 9, he said, the Israel 
delegation submitted its three com- 
plaints. Since then, further instances 
of Syrian firing on Israel civilians 
had occurred, also with fatal results. 
Indeed, all the victims of this sorry 
affair had been Israel citizens who 
had fallen to Syrian fire. 

The Israel Government had made 
these complaints to the Security 
Council because a clear breach of 
the peace existed in the light of 
Syrian armed violence, and, although 
the Government of Israel took im- 
mediate action, as it was entitled to 
do within the terms of Article 51 of 
the Charter, it desired to limit that 
action to the utmost possible extent 
and to seek redress in the Council. 
But above everything else, the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, which under 
the terms of the Armistice Agree- 
ment should pass judgment, fix re- 
sponsibilities, and suggest remedies 
in all such cases, was in a state of 
paralysis and inertia at that time be- 
cause of the relationships existing 
between its members. 

In recent weeks the Government 
of Israel, as well as the Government 
of Syria, had been approached by 
the representative of the Chief of 
Staff with urgent appeals to restore 
the activity of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and to put its com- 


plaints, together with those of Syria, 
on the agenda of the Commission. 

A few days previously, Colonel 
B. L. De Ridder, Acting Chief of 
Staff, had sought the agreement of 
the Israel Government to four points, 
to which Israel indicated its assent 
provided that Syria also accepted. 
Israel had since been informed that 
Syria had indicated its acceptance. 

“While my Government seeks an 
early opportunity to express its views 
on the substance of these questions 
before a suitable forum,” Mr. Eban 
said, “it must ask the Security Coun- 
cil to take the responsibility for de- 
termining what that forum is.” 

He reminded the Council that on 
November 17, 1950, it had called 
on the parties to consent to the 
handling of complaints according to 
the established procedures, and that 
that resolution was adopted as a re- 
sult of complaints having been 
brought to it which, like all the com- 
plaints now before the Council, had 
not been the subject of discussion, 
adjudication, or appeal in the Mixed 
Armistice Commission itself. 


To Hear Chief of Staff 


Israel was prepared to make a full 
statement of its case on all these 
questions before the appropriate or- 
gan, but if the Council wished to 
circumvent the procedures laid down 
in the Armistice Agreement and it- 
self to enter into the details of these 
complaints, he felt that that was a 
decision which it must take. 

His delegation had no doubt at all 
that the proper procedure, once the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had 
been reconstituted, was to hold the 
discussion there, having recourse to 
the Council “only in the event that 
judgments are not accepted or that 
remedies are not found either in re- 
spect of complaints of past incidents 
or of certain claims for future ac- 
tion.” 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, suggested that the Council 
should hear Major-General William 
E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization, and the 
Council agreed to meet again at the 
call of the President when such a 
hearing could be arranged. Mr. 
Eban stated that he would be pre- 
pared to outline his Government’s 
views on all the complaints at that 
meeting. 
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Tributes to Mr. Ernest Bevin 







































le the passing of Ernest Bevin, who 
died suddenly at his London home 
on April 14, the United Nations lost 
One of its staunchest supporters. Mr. 
Bevin had been Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary from July 1945 until 
March 9 last when, on his seventieth 
birthday, he resigned owing to ill 
health. At the time of his death he 
occupied the position of Lord Privy 
Seal in the British Government. For 
five years during the Second World 
War he was Minister of Labor in 
Britain’s Coalition Cabinet. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
now on a tour of the Balkans and 
Middle Eastern countries, paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Bevin at a 
press conference in Belgrade on 
April 15. Expressing his grief at 
the death of “an old friend in war 
and peace,” Mr. Lie said: “He was 
always a champion of the cause of 
democracy and freedom in Europe 
and the world, and was profoundly 
devoted to peace and the right of all 
peoples to decide their own future. 
He was a strong and distinguished 
representative of his government at 
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several United Nations sessions and 
he will be greatly missed.” 

At United Nations Headquarters 
in New York Constantin Zinchenko, 
Acting Secretary-General in Mr. 
Lie’s absence, said the news of Mr. 
Bevin’s death had been received with 
deep emotion. In a telegram of con- 
dolences to British Prime Minister 
Attlee, Mr. Zinchenko said: “The 
United Nations mourns the loss of a 
great public servant who won deep 
respect for his devotion to the ideals 
and aims of the United Nations. | 
beg your Excellency to convey to 
Mrs. Ernest Bevin, and to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the deepest and 
heartfelt sympathy of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Bevin, who had been present 
at every regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly since its inauguration 
in London in 1945, was well known 
for his forthright speeches at the 
plenary meetings. He last addressed 
the Assembly during the general de- 
bate at the opening of its fifth session 
in New York last September. On 
that occasion Mr. Bevin, reaffirming 








his faith in the United Nations as 
“humanity’s chief hope for dealing 
with the problems of peace and war,” 
said: “The last few months have 
shown with what credit the United 
Nations has emerged from a period 
of great trial. It has proved itself 
capable of doing what many doubted 
whether it could do; it has displayed 
the unity and determination required 
to take prompt and effective action 
against aggression.” 

While he cautioned that difficulties 
and setbacks were still to be over- 
come, Mr. Bevin believed that the 
Organization had in 1950 turned the 
corner. “It must feel stronger now 
because it now knows whether it was 
backed by governments alone. Now 
we know that it is the whole people 
pinning its faith in it. But that in- 
creases our responsibility, for it puts 
upon us the duty of a wider and a 
higher statesmanship than ever. The 
people will not fail and we must not 
fail them.” 


Death of Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg 


In a telegram dated April 19, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie ex- 
pressed his sympathy to the family 
of Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
who died in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, on April 18. The message, ad- 
dressed to Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Jr., the Senator’s son, said: 

“Please accept my very deep re- 
grets at the untimely passing of your 
father. He was a good and sincere 
friend of the United Nations. My 
colleagues and I who had the priv- 
ilege of being associated with him 
in his work for international peace 
through the United Nations drew 
inspiration from his efforts and from 
his faith in the ultimate success of 
this organization. His wisdom, his 
balanced judgment, and his vision 
will be deeply missed, but his ex- 
ample of practical statesmanship 
will always be remembered with 
sincere admiration and _ gratitude. 
Please convey my heartfelt condol- 
ences to all the members of your 
family.” 

From 1946 to 1948 Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate, Mr. Van- 
denberg in 1945 was appointed a 
United States delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference by the late 
President Roosevelt and took part 
in the drafting of the United Nations 
Charter. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 421) 


the Syrian representative before it 
adjourned pending an appearance by 
the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization. The Israel rep- 
resentative said he would be pre- 
pared to outline his Government’s 
views at the next meeting, which was 
later called for April 25. 


The Secretary-General’s Trip 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve 

Lie was received with honors in 
Balkan and Middle Eastern capitals 
on his trip to these regions. The 
Secretary-General discussed United 
Nations problems with chiefs of state 
and officials of governments and 
stressed, in his public statements, the 
importance of collective security, the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and 
technical and financial assistance for 
economic development. 


Population Commission 


E Population Commission be- 
gan its sixth session at Lake 
Success on April 23. Its main task 
involved reviewing special studies by 
the Secretariat on various aspects of 
the relationship between population 
trends and problems of economic 
and social development. Another 
important item concerned a_ field 
study in India, conducted jointly by 
the United Nations and the Indian 
Government, to collect demographic 
and economic and social data re- 
quired in drawing economic develop- 
ment plans. 


Economic and Social Council 


ITH a view to ensuring greater 

efficiency, an ad hoc Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social 
Council to review the organization 
and operation of the Council and 
its Commissions has recommended 
that the Council hold three sessions 
a year, of a more specialized nature 
than those held in the past. This 
should be done on a trial basis dur- 
ing 1952 and 1952. In addition, it 
recommended that the Economic, 
Development and Employment Com- 
mission and the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission be discon- 
tinued and their work taken over by 
other bodies. It made similar recom- 
mendations on the Sub-Commissions 
on Statistical Sampling and on Pre- 
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vention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities. The Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information 
and the Press should also be discon- 
tinued but only after its next ses- 
sion. 

The organization and operation of 
the Council’s three regional eco- 
nomic commissions will be consid- 
ered at the ad hoc Committee’s next 
session due to begin next June 25. 


Human Rights 


He main task before the Com- 

mission on Human Rights, which 
opened its seventh session at Geneva 
on April 16, is to redraft a proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights and 
Measures of Implementation. Guided 
by the directives of the General As- 
sembly last December, the eighteen- 
member Commission opened _ this 
phase of its work by discussing the 
economic, social, and cultural rights 
which the Assembly resolved should 
be included in the instrument. The 
session began by electing Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, to succeed Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as Chairman, 
a position which Mrs. Roosevelt had 
occupied since the Commission’s 
inception five years ago. 


Status of Women 


OMEN have no political rights 

whatsoever in sixteen Member 
states of the United Nations. This 
fact is disclosed in a report recently 
issued by the Secretary-General 
which will be taken up by the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 
when it convenes in New York for 
its fifth session on April 30. Every 
aspect of women’s political rights 
will be reviewed by the Commission 
which is to consider a draft conven- 
tion on the subject. Other important 
issues On the Commission’s agenda 
include the status of women in public 
and private law, equal pay for men 
and women workers, educational op- 
portunities for women, and the par- 
ticipation of women in the activities 
of the United Nations. 


Social Commission 


HE formulation of basic princi- 
ples to provide guidance in train- 
ing for social work was one of the 
main achievements of the seventh 
session of the Social Commission, 


concluded at Geneva on April 13. 
During its three-week session, the 
Commission also dealt with such 
questions as the work of community 
welfare centres, housing standards 
in town and country, the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically-handicapped, 
and assistance to indigent aliens. 


Indonesia 


A REPORT which may constitute 
the final chapter in the story 
of United Nations assistance in solv- 
ing the Indonesian question reached 
the Security Council on April 17. 
Submitted by the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia, the report 
reviewed the various problems arising 
from the military agreements signed 
at The Hague in November 1949 
and the Commission’s activities since 
the transfer of sovereignty in Indo- 
nesia. As all outstanding problems 
have now been virtually solved, the 
Commission announced its decision 
to adjourn sine die. 


Eritrea 


R. Eduardo Anze Matienzo, 

United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea, has completed a series of 
field trips to various parts of the 
territory and will now initiate con- 
sultations with Eritrean leaders on 
the drafting of a constitution for the 
country. Announcing this at his 
Asmara headquarters on April 16, 
the Commissioner expressed hopes 
that the situation regarding the Shifta 
(bandit) activities would improve, 
following his talks with representa- 
tives of the British Administration 
and the Ethiopian Government. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE—Dr. Charles Malik 
(Continued from page 434) 


purely from his economic and ma- 
terial conditions, in their fight against 
Marxism. 

The poor, the sick, the dispossessed, 
must certainly be done justice to. 
But to suppose that there will be 
peace when everybody is materially 
happy and comfortable, just because 
they are materially happy and com- 
fortable, is absolute nonsense. It is 
the rich and comfortable, those who 
have no material worry, who are so 
bored with their existence that they 
can only tolerate it by hating, schem- 
ing against, and fighting one another. 

Thus I ask you: Is it an accident 
that it is never the poor and dis- 
possessed in the under-developed 
countries who first disturb the peace, 
but always the intellectuals? It is 
these intellectuals, living amidst real 
situations of injustice, but at the 
same time filled with hatred and 
nihilism and a false view of human 
nature, who are the real cause of 
unrest in the world today. 

So the root cause of upheaval and 
war is a distorted mind exploiting 
the misery of unhappy people. And 
the “price of peace,” therefore, is to 
correct this intellectual aberration, to 
touch the wills of these intellectuals 
with redeeming love, to restore them 
to the sanity and peace of Truth. 
For man, entirely apart from his 
material needs, has a will and a soul 
which exists in order to be touched 
by love and friendship; and, there- 
fore, when man is not loved, when 
he finds himself friendless, when he 
suspects that he is rejected, he will 
rise in rebellion against the whole 
universe which has brought him into 
existence only to make a mockery 
of him. 

The viewing of man in his proper 
nature as a creature endowed first 
with reason and conscience; 

the honest elaboration and affir- 
mation of human rights in theory, 
and the constant endeavor to close 
the gap between theory and practice 
in this realm; 

the intellectual showing up of 
Marxism for what it is, namely, a 
spiritual onslaught on nature, reason, 
freedom and spirit; 

the adequate meeting of this chal- 
lenge, not by outwitting it in its own 
terms and on its own plane, but by 
emphatically and originally reaffirm- 
ing that which it denies, namely, 
the primacy of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual, and by placing that which 
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it affirms, namely, the material and 
economic, in its proper subordinate 
place; 

in short, the vigorous awakening 
of the Western world to its original 
intellectual, moral and spiritual foun- 
dations: 

this is the first and most important 
price that must be paid if we are 
going to have peace, real peace, in 
the world. 

Of course, there are given con- 
crete, material conditions that must 
be faced: 

(1) The military weakness of 

the Western world has been a 

great danger for peace. Those 

who voluntarily disarmed them- 
selves five years ago under the 
impact of a wave of sentimental 
optimism have only themselves to 
blame if they find their countries 
and cultures in danger today. The 

“price of peace,” therefore, is for 

the Western world to strengthen 

itself and its friends to the utmost. 
(2) It is nonsense to suppose 


that there can be peace in the 
world without conditions of peace 
and stability in Europe and the 
Far East; and it is even greater 
nonsense to imagine that there 
can be real peace in Europe and 
the Far East without a healthy, 
vigorous, peaceful and peace-lov- 
ing, trusted and trusting, self-re- 
specting and rehabilitated Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. Without 
the positive contribution of the 
immense genius of the German, 
Italian and Japanese peoples, there 
can be no peace. 

(3) The Near East lies at the 
heart of the world. It does not, 
therefore, serve the cause of peace 
to drift with respect to certain 
states of disaffection in the Near 
East. Surely the resources of 
statesmanship are not exhausted 
in regard to our outstanding prob- 
lems. Two conditions must be 
fulfilled: there should be firmness, 
vision and an honest regard for 
justice; and the peoples of the 
Near East must be given a chance 
to play their full part in defend- 
ing themselves. 


Visitor to Headq uarters 





EL SALVADOR’S Minister for Foreign Affairs, Roberto E. Canessa (left), with Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General for the Department of Public Information, during the former's visit 
to United Nations Headquarters. 
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(4) He works for peace today 
who works for the independence 
of China. If the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders cannot evolve soon 
an independent national policy, the 
balance of power will remain up- 
set in the Far East. But if they 
can evolve such a policy, peace 
is completely within their grasp. 
The Korean embroilment could be 
settled to everybody’s satisfaction 
if the Chinese Communist leaders 
were able to strike out on a bold, 
independent purely Chinese policy. 

(5) The “price of peace” is 
never to despair of negotiation. 
Secretary Marshall said three years 
ago that it was the policy of the 
United States to be the first to go 
to an international conference and 
the last to quit it. President Tru- 
man said recently that the door to 
negotiation is always open. This 
is an absolutely sound attitude. 
One must keep on ad nauseam 
arguing, discussing, refuting, ar- 
ticulating one’s point of view. This 
is especially the moral and _ polit- 
ical obligation of the Western 
world, which, despite its many 
internal trials, has not yet, at any 
rate officially, renounced the po- 
tency of reason and argument in 


attaining the truth and in convinc- 
ing oneself and one’s adversary 
that we should all be bound by it. 

(6) The “price of peace” is to 
distinguish sharply between Marx 
and what he stood for. and the 


Russian people. It is impossible 
to read the great nineteenth cen- 
tury Russian literature, with all its 
depth and suffering and yearning 
for salvation, and not fall in love 
with the Russian people. It is im- 
possible to meet and laugh with a 
Russian as a human being and not 
to like him. Whatever one’s atti- 
tude toward Marxism, the “price 
of peace” today is to love and 
pray for the Russian people and 
when occasion arises to prove to 
them that they are not hated by 
the rest of the world. 

(7) If three things are fulfilled: 
if Communism renounces revolu- 
tion and violence as a method of 
social and historical change; if 
the non-Communist world grants, 
within its domain, full freedom to 
this reformed Communism to fur- 
ther its doctrine and prove its 
worth; and if the Communist 
world opens up its present unnat- 
ural closedness to the outside 
world, so that there occurs con- 
siderable, free, intellectual and 
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social intercourse between the two 
worlds—then the objective condi- 
tions for the development of con- 
fidence and understanding will 
have been assured. 

(8) Finally, the “price of peace” 
is not to be afraid of war. Noth- 
ing may bring war more speedily 
upon us than the soft characters 
who tremble before the possibility 
of war and who, therefore, seem 
ready to buy peace at any price. 
There is such a thing as “too high 
a price” for peace. Surely there 
must be a limit beyond which a 


person is gladly prepared to go 
down. He will go to war sooner 
than pay the price of yielding 
beyond that limit. What this limit 
is must be perfectly understood. 
There is where hard and _ bold 
thinking is required. It is quite 
possible to lose a war without 
having fought it; and, therefore, 
it is much better to go down in 
war than to go down without war. 
What then are the things which 
belong to the limit? I suggest, 
without truth, love and freedom, 
life is not worth living. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE—Warren Austin 
(Continued from page 434) 


of the sacrifices that men have made 
and are now making for it. 

We, the peoples, have preserved 
our national rights to do as we 
choose—or in most cases, to do 
nothing if we choose—but we have 
paid dearly for our nationalism. 

Now out of the last war has 
grown the United Nations whose 
purpose is to create order in the 
world. 

I believe that the United Nations 
will succeed in that endeavor. It has 
already done a great deal. Yet the 
fulfillment of its glorious promise 
will be achieved only through con- 
secration and works of people. 

We must be in fact, as well as in 
appearance, so united that an aggres- 
sor will pause and reconsider at- 
tempts at conquest by force or threat 
of force. If such a unity had existed 
in the first half of this century, we 
would have been spared much. Im- 
perialistic schemes for conquest are 
not put into operation unless there 
is apparent weakness encouraging 
blitzkrieg, or other similar methods. 
Before both world wars, the govern- 
ments responsible perceived peace- 
minded countries divided by fear, 
indecision, and blindness to reality. 
The weakness of the Republic of 
Korea presented an irresistible lure 
to Communist imperialism. 

We have come a long way since 
the beginning of the Second World 
War. We still have a long way to go. 

The United Nations has shown 
itself able to halt aggression in 
Korea. As Emperor Haile Selassie 
said to his patriots departing for 
Korea: 

“Remember that you are about 
to pay a debt of honor for your 
homeland which was_ liberated 
thanks not only to the blood of 


her patriots, but also to that of 
faithful allies, likewise Members 
of the United Nations. Remember 
also that in paying this debt you 
are laying the basis for a universal 
system of collective security in 
behalf of your own homeland as 
well as of all nations of the world, 
be they great or small, powerful 
or weak.” 

Fifteen countries, one-quarter of 
the membership, have contributed 
forces to back up the principle that 
any nation, great or small, has a 
right to be free and independent. 

More than fifty countries have 
given moral or material support to 
the United Nations action in defense 
of Korea. But neither moral con- 
demnation nor materials to succor 
the victim can in themselves deter 
aggression. 

The policy of the United Nations 
as stated November 2, 1950, in the 
resolution, entitled Peace Through 
Deeds, declared: 

“The General Assembly deter- 
mines that for the realization of 
lasting peace and security, it is 
indispensable that prompt united 
action be taken to meet aggression 
wherever it arises.” 

This resolution was carried by a 
vote of forty-seven yeas against five 
nays. 


United Nations Must Be Ready 


The United Nations must be ready 
to contribute forces to stop aggres- 
sion anywhere. By another resolu- 
tion, called Unitine for Peace, the 
United Nations General Assembly 
recommended that each Member 
state “maintain within its armed 
forces elements so trained, organized 
and equipped that they could 
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promptly be made available, in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses, for service as a United Nations 
unit or units, upon recommendation 
by the Security Council or General 
Assembly.” 


No country has so few men in its 
armed forces that it cannot contrib- 
ute some to the common cause. 
“Many hands make light work” is 
an old proverb and there is work 
for many hands in building collec- 
tive security for all of us. 


Let us not deceive ourselves that 
we can sit back and let some other 
person, some other country, provide 
security for all of us. No nation, 
not even the United States, is power- 
ful enough to do that alone. 


The Only Deterrent 


The only thing that will deter a 
well-armed aggressor from his act 
is the certain knowledge that if he 
makes a move against one of the 
United Nations, he will surely be 
confronted by the resistance of all 


the countries of the world that be- 
lieve in freedom. 

He must be left in no doubt 
whatsoever. His hope to conquer 
must be extinguished before a gun 
is ever fired. Only then can human- 
ity’s hope for peace be a reality. 


Direct Threat 


| know how hard it is for people 
to see that an attack on another 
nation many thousands of miles from 
their own frontiers is a direct threat 
against their own liberties. It is so 
easy to stop and rationalize one- 
self into thinking that what is hap- 
pening on the other side of the world 
is of no vital importance to one’s 
own nation. 

Thus—perhaps the aggressor will 
stop for good when this particular 
conquest is finished—one says. Per- 
haps there is another way of dealing 
with the situation. Or one says— 
our country will be better able to 
contribute to the common cause at 
some later date when we are stronger 
economically and better armed. And 


Ethiopian Troops for Korea 


EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE reviews the Ethiopian expeditionary force before it embarked. 


N Ethiopian expeditionary force 

of 1069 officers and men sailed 
from Djibouti on April 15 to join the 
forces of the Unified Command in 
Korea. 

With their departure, Ethiopia be- 
came the fifteenth Member state rep- 
resented in the United Nations 
forces, joining Australia, Belgium, 
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Canada, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zeal- 
and, the Philippines, Thailand, Tur- 
key, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States in the roster of countries 
which, with the Republic of Korea, 
have combat troops in the Unified 
Command. 


one ponders about the faults of the 
victim or the shortcomings of those 
who are defending the victim in 
order to excuse one’s self from the 
hard necessity of taking action. 

What one must realize every day 
and every hour is that we are each 
responsible for keeping the peace. 
The “price of peace” is collective 
responsibility. 

President Truman has said: “Ag- 
gression anywhere in the world is a 
threat to peace everywhere in the 
world.” 

It seems to me that we must go 
forward together in three closely 
associated fields to obtain real unity. 

First—in moral unity. By that | 
do not mean simply voting together 
in the United Nations. I mean some- 
thing far more important. We must 
have a sense of our underlying unity 
of interest. We must be prepared to 
respect one another’s differences of 
opinion in order to obtain agreement 
upon something that is most impor- 
tant to all of us... the security of 
the world from war. This is as true 
for individuals as it is for nations. 

Our people must be convinced in 
their hearts and minds that aggres- 
sion anywhere is a threat to peace 
everywhere. They must be so con- 
vinced that they are willing to make 
a personal sacrifice for the common 
good, ready to act for peoples in 
far-distant lands realizing that their 
action will benefit their own neigh- 
bors up the street and their own 
families. 


Need for Economic Unity 


This brings me to my second field 
in which greater effort for unity is 
needed—the economic field. The 
United Nations and the United States 
have begun an effort to raise living 
standards everywhere through the 
application of modern technological 
methods in agriculture, in combat- 
ting disease, and in industry. Once 
we can attain some kind of interna- 
tional security, I expect to see this 
line of action vastly increased. I 
can see in the not too distant future 
an exchange of technicians and meth- 
ods between many countries. Neither 
the best scientist, nor the best field 
of grain, nor a healthy population 
can be a monopoly of the great 
powers. I hope some day we shall 
see educated young men and women 
of every land gladly devoting several 
years of their lives to helping better 
the condition of their own nation 
and of others around the globe. A 
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great crusade to aid humanity only 
awaits the spirit to set it in motion. 

Thirdly—and_ lastly—comes__ the 
immediate action upon which all else 
depends—the unity of our armed 
force to prevent another world war. 

As I have indicated, there is no 
free ride to international security. 
Either we all make a sacrifice—or 
none of us is safe. It is as simple as 
that. No one expects every country 
to contribute the same amount to 
ward off an aggressor or to discour- 
age him from ever beginning his 
attack. What we can expect Is tnat 
every country will make its propor- 
tionate effort. 


Key to Safety 


The safety of the world does not 
lie in action taken by a few of the 
so-called great powers. It lies in the 
collective effort of every country, the 
small as well as the great. 

No would-be aggressor will act if 
he knows the rest of the world is 
ready to stand in defence on an “all 
for one and one for all” basis. Less 
than that will give an aggressor the 
encouragment he seeks. 

By standing valiantly against the 
aggression in Korea, the United Na- 
tions is acting to save the world 
from still greater aggression imme- 
diately afterward. It is my convic- 
tion that we must now increase and 
consolidate the unity of our armed 
forces as we increase our moral and 
economic unity. The means lie ready 
at hand. Our willingness to use those 
means is “the price of peace.” 


Experts Study Libya’s 
Economic, Financial Needs 


Under the Chairmanship of the 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, Adrian Pelt, a group of ex- 
perts representing Egypt, France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and the 
United States on April 20 started a 
series of conversations at Geneva 
for examining the needs of the future 
Libyan state in the fields of cur- 
rency, public finance and economic 
development. The conversations are 
the continuation of similar talks held 
in London in the middle of March. 

The United Nations Commissioner 
was accompanied by Mansour Bey 
Kedara, Minister of Finance of the 
provisional Libyan Government. 
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Secretariat Drive for 


Food Relief for India 


EMBERS of the Secretariat of 

the United Nations have 
launched a voluntary collection for 
the purchase of grain for India. 

This appeal, to cite Secretary-Gen- 
eral Lie at a press conference on 
April 6, arose from the desire of 
many Secretariat members “to do 
something directly and personally to- 
ward helping India in her present 
dangerous food crisis.” Approving 
the proposal wholeheartedly, Mr. 
Lie said: “Naturally, it can only be 
a small gift, but every pound of 
grain will help to save someone in 
India from starvation and will dem- 
onstrate as well the active concern 
and friendship of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat for the people of 
India.” 

An unofficial committee, the Unit- 
ed Nations Secretariat Committee for 
Food Relief to India, was formally 
established on April 17. Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, was elected Chairman, with 
Dr. Leon Steinig, Director of the 
Division of Narcotic Drugs, as Vice- 
Chairman. The Committee, which 
consists of members from all Depart- 
ments of the Secretariat, has circulat- 
ed an appeal which points out that 
nearly 150 million people in this 
country now get only nine ounces 
of grain a day, and that even this 
sub-standard ration cannot be main- 
tained unless help is forthcoming 
quickly. 

“We cannot solve this problem,” 
the appeal reads, “by voluntary 
efforts but we can save lives... . 

“This is an entirely unofficial, vol- 
untary and spontaneous effort. Its 
only significance is humanitarian. 
You may give or not as you wish. 
Every dollar you give will be put 
to the fullest use. UNICEF (United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund) has kindly offered 
its procurement facilities to buy 
wheat or rice at the lowest possible 
prices. Efforts are being made to 
secure free shipping. All the work 
is voluntary and there are no or- 
ganizational costs whatsoever. 

“A representative of this Commit- 
tee will approach you and give a re- 
ceipt for your gift of goodwill.” 


In addition, Dr. Bunche has writ- 
ten to the staffs of all United Na- 
tions missions and offices away from 
Headquarters suggesting that they 
join in the effort. The staffs of spe- 
cialized agencies have also been ap- 
proached. 

In New York, meanwhile, the 
United Nations Music Club, run by 
Secretariat members, has organized 
a concert for the benefit of the 
appeal. In a spontaneous gesture of 
support, the Executive Committee of 
the United Nations Correspondents 
Association has contributed $300 to 
the collection, 


$16,500,000 Bank Loan 
For Colombian Highways 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of $16,500,000 to the Repub- 
lic of Colombia for highway con- 
struction and rehabilitation. Com- 
pletion of the highway project will 
provide Colombia with a continuous 
network of all-weather roads in good 
condition serving the more important 
business and agricultural sections 
of the country. This will be a major 
contribution to the country’s con- 
tinued economic development; Co- 
lombia, because of its mountainous 
terrain, is particularly dependent on 
its highway system. 

The Economic Development Com- 
mittee appointed by the President 
of Colombia to study the Report of 
the General Survey Mission sent to 
Colombia by the International Bank 
in 1949, recommended in December 
1950 that the Government proceed 
at once with a three-year project for 
the rehabilitation of Colombia’s prin- 
cipal highways as the first stage of a 
five-year highway reconstruction and 
expansion program. The Bank had 
intended to await the Committee’s 
final recommendations on an over- 
all program before discussing the 
financing of particular segments. 
However, in view of the urgent need 
for the immediate improvement of 
the principal roads and of the fact 
form an important part of any de- 
velopment program, the Bank decided 
to proceed with the three-year high- 
way project. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


APRIL 9-24 


General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee 


4TH MEETING—APR. 12 

Prelim. program of work: report of sub-cttee 
discussed; recommend. to send communication 
to Members asking them to inform Cttee. of 
action taken under G.A. Resol. 377 (V) adopted. 
Subsidiary bodies: working group on nature 
and function of military experts established 
(Canada, France, Turkey); sub-cttee. on econ. 
and financial measures established (Australia, 
Egypt, Philippines, U.S., Venezuela); sub-cttee. 
on political measures established (Belgium, 
Burma, Mexico, U.K., Yugoslavia). 


Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions 


APR. 9-12, 17 
Closed meetings 


Security Council 


541ST MEETING—APR. 17 
Palestine question: statements made by reps. of 
Syria and Isrqel. 


Economic and Social Council 


480TH MEETING—APR. 13 

Venue of thirteenth session: Philippine prop 
(E/L.174) to hold session in New York defeated, 
4-10, with 3 absts.; prop. that thirteenth session 
open thirteen weeks before opening date of 
- Assembly session adopted, 13-0, with 5 
absts. 


ad hoc Committee on the Organization 
and Operation of the Council 
and its Commissions 


APR. 10-18 

Props. on organization of the Council: U.S.S.R. 
prop. to hold one session each year rejected, 
1-6, with 1 abst.; U.S.—U.K. prop. (E/AC.34/ 
L.2) with para. 2 (v) redrafted in light of pro- 
posed Australian amend. (Conference Room 
Paper No. 4) adopted, 5-3; preamble adopted, 
5-1, with 2 absts. 

Organization of functional Comms.: U.S.S.R. 
prop. to abolish Fiscal, Statistical, Population, 
Narcotics, Transport & Comm. Comms. and Sub- 
Comm. on Statistical Sampling rejected; props. 
relating to specific Comms. in E/AC.34/L.3 
adopted. 

Next session: next session to convene in New 
York on June 25, by vote of 5-3. 


ad hoc Committee on Slavery 


APR. 9-11, 16, 18, 23 

Closed meetings; study and definition of slav- 
ery and other institutions or customs resembling 
slavery. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


122ND—125TH MEETINGS—APR. 10-11, 18, 23 
Officers elected: A. N. Sattanathan (India), 
Chair.; Oscar Rabasa (Mexico), V-Chair.; Sam- 
vel Hoare (U.K.), Rapport. 

Representation of China: U.S. motion to post- 
pone matter to next Comm. session adopted, 
10-3, with 1 abst. 

Agenda: agenda as contained in Conference 
Room Paper No. 1 adopted. 

WHO statement: statement by WHO rep. on 
work done by his organization in field of 
narcotics made. 

Prop. interim agreement on opium limitation: 
discussion held; informal meetings held; props. 
presented. (E/CN.7/199/Rev.1,220,221; Confer- 
ence Room Papers No. 3-5.) 
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Commission on Human Rights (in Geneva) 


203RD-212TH MEETINGS—APR. 16-20, 23 
Representation of China: U.S.S.R. draft resol 
(E/CN.4/536) ruled out of order. 

Officers elected: C. Malik (Lebanon), Chair.; R. 
Cassin (France), V-Chair.; Mrs. H. Mehta (India 
V-Chair.; H. F. E. Whitlam (Australia), Rapport. 
Agenda: provisional agenda (E/CN.4/510/Rev.1) 
adopted. 

Inclusion of econ., soc., cult. rights in draft 
Covenant: statements by reps., NGO’s, spec. 
agencies made; props. submitted by U.S.S.R., 
U.S., Yugoslavia, Denmark, UNESCO, Australia, 
WHO (E/CN.4/537,539, 538/Rev.1,541,542,543, 
544,547); French prop. (E/CN.4/545), that 
Comm. transform itself into working group on 
question adopted, amended by Chile to include 
NGO's concerned. 

Petitions from individuals and orgs. on alleged 
violations: statements made by reps., NGO's; 
props. submitted by Uruguay, U.S., Yugoslavia, 
U.S.S.R., India, U.K. (E/CN.4/549, 560, 551, 552, 
556, 558). 


Social Commission (in Geneva) 


173RD-175TH MEETINGS—APRIL 12-13 
Consideration of draft report (E/CN.5 4.152 
and Adds. 1-2); draft report, wit a amends 
and drafting changes, adopted 15-0, with 3 
absts. 

Seventh session closed. 


Population Commission 

63RD-64TH MEETINGS—APRIL 23 

Officers elected: Alfred Sauvy (France), Chair.; 
Germano Jardime (Brazil), V-Chair.; P. M. 
Hauser (U.S.), Rapport. 
Agenda: provisional agenda (E/CN.9/63, 87 
adopted, with addition of item ‘‘Proposal for 
a World Population Conference.’’ 
Establishment of cttees.: two cttees. established 
—Cttee. A (Brazil, China, Sweden, U.K., 
U.S.S.R.), Cttee. B (Belgium, Peru, Syria, Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., U.S., Yugoslavia). 


Book 


Constitution of the United Nations 
(Analysis of Structure and Func- 
tion), Alf Ross, Professor of In- 
ternational Law in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 236 Pages, 
including the text of the Char- 
ter. Indexed. Printed in Den- 
mark, Rinehart & Company, 
New York, $3.00. 


N a foreword to this new textbook 

by a distinguished Scandinavian 
scholar, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie commends its study of the Char- 
ter “as an interesting, independent, 
and scholarly analysis.” “The Char- 
ter,” he says, “is proving itself a 
living instrument under which in- 
creasingly complex and varied activ- 
ities in the international sphere are 


International Court of Justice 


APRIL 10-14 

Reservations to Genocide Convention: in oral 
proceedings, statements made by Dr. Ivan 
Kerno (for the Secty-Gen.), Israel, U.K., and 
France. 


1LoO 


APRIL 10 
Meeting of Experts on 
in Geneva). 


Payments by Results 


FAO 


APRIL 9 

Intl. Rice Comm.—Rice Breeders’ Working Party 
(in Bogor). 

Intl. Rice Comm.—Working Party on Fertilizers 
(in Bogor). 

APRIL 10 

Joint FAO/WHO Expert 
(in Rome) 


Cttee. on Nutrition 


UNESCO 


APRIL 12 

Conference of Organizers for Intl. Work Camps 
(in Paris). 

APRIL 16 

Meeting on Intl. Soc. 
Paris). 


Science Institutes (in 


APRIL 18 
Meeting of Administrators of Workers’ Educ 


Exchange Programs (in Paris). 


iTU 


APRIL 16 
Administrative Council (in Geneva). 


WHO 


APRIL 19 
Expert Cttee. on the Intl. Pharmacopoeia (in 


Geneva). 


iRO 


APRIL 9-13 
General Council (in Geneva). 


Roba ks 


being inaugurated and carried for- 
ward.” 

The author notes that there has 
been a vast amount of specialized 
literature on the United Nations, but 
that general expositions based on a 
juridical analysis of the Charter are 
rare. This work, he says, is not ex- 
haustive, but it seeks “to create that 
general familiarity with the subject 
which is the necessary background 
to every reliable interpretation.” 

An introduction deals with the 
origin and growth of the United 
Nations; Part I, with the Charter 
as the legal foundation of the United 
Nations; Part II, the organizational 
structure; Part III, the functions; 
and the conclusion, with the general 
legal characterization of the United 
Nations. 





UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


? SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective April 2, 1951 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y. 
Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when in session, 
will be broadcast as follows: 


GMT EST 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 
10:30- 1:00 pm YWRCA 13.88 m= 21,610 kes 
JWABC 19.83m_ 15,130 kes 
| WABC 19.83 m__ 15,130 kcs 
| (2000-2345 GMT) 
| WRCA = 25.49 m__11,770 kcs 
\ (2000-0300 GMT) 
{WRCA 13.88 m_ 21,610 kes 
| (2000-2245 GMT) 
WRCA = 31.20 m 
| (2300-0300 GMT) 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 
1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus- 
tralia) 19.74m 15,200 kes 
NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 


area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


KOREAN PROGRAM-—(Daily) 
| KRCA 31.53 m 
KGEI 49.38 m 
Hono- 
L fulu 11 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
{ Manila 
| 25.23 m_ 11,890 kes 


Manila 
Wl 49.02m 6,120 kes 


1530-1800 


2000-End 3.00-End 


9,615 kes 


0600-0900 


9,515 kes 
6,075 kes 


1015-1030 5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korean 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM-—(Saturdays) 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi ) GRZ 13.86 m 21,630 kes 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu § GSG 16.86 m 17,790 kes 


1245-1300 
1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 
1400-1410 9:00- 9:10am Special Programs 

1455-1500 9:55-10:00 am UN News in Icelandic 
1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program 


in Russian 


CKNC 16.84 m_ 17,820 kes 
CKCX 19.75m 15,190 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I1—(Monday-Friday) 


1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew ) 
1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News 
1814-1820 1:14- 1:20 pm UN French program | 
1820-1830 1:20- 1:30 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 


1830-1835 


patch 
1:30- 1:35pm UN Arabic summary WRCA 
1835-1845 1:35- 1:45pm Arabic Correspond- | WRCA 
ent 
1845-1900 1:45- 2:00 pm UN Arabic News WABC 
1900-1910 2:00- 2:10pm BBC Dispatches WWE 
1910-1915  2:10- 2:15pm Correspondent’s Dis- 69* 32.97 m 9,100 kes 
patch (until 1930 GMT) 
1915-1920 2:15- 2:20pm UN Serbo-Croat News | WWF- 
1920-1930  2:20- 2:30 pm Serbo-Croat Dispatches 67* 39.89 m 7,520 kes 
1930-1945 2:30- 2:45pm Correspondent’s Dis- (from 1930-2000 GMT) 
potth 
2:45- 2:50 pm UN News in Danish or 
Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch | 
m UN Dutch News | 
m 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
25.49 m_ 11,770 kcs 


19.83 m_ 15,130 kes 


1945-1950 


1959-1958 2:50- 2:58 p 
1958-2000 2:58- 3:00p 


Close down or over to 
meeting (if in ses- 
sion) 

* Tangier Relay 





Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST Program tion length quency 


LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday 
2300-2345 6:00- 6:45pm UN News & Pro- WGEO- 19.57 m__ 15,330 kcs 
grams in Spanish WGEO 31.48m_— 9,530 kcs 
WABC 16.83 m 17,830 kes 
WGEO) (31.48m_ 9,530 kcs 
WABC 16.83 m__ 17,830 kes 
WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kes 


2400-0006  7:00- 7:06pm UN News in French \WRCA_ 19.72m_ 15,210 kcs 
0006-0015 7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English WRCA 31.02m =: 9,670 kes 
0015-0030 7:15- 7:30pm UN Portuguese Pro- WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
gram WRCA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 

“WRCA 31.02 m 9,670 kcs 

J WRUL 16.86 m_ 11,790 kes 


2345-2400 6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro- 
grams in Spanish 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION Ii—(Monday-Friday) 


0200-0300 9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro- WABC 31.09 m =: 9,650 kcs 
grams in Spanish WRCA ‘16.87 m__17,780 kes 

qwiwo 25.62 m 11,710 kes 

JWLWO 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


2430-0445 11:30-11:45 pm News in Urdu 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M News in Persian 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15 am News in Pushtu 
0515-0530 12:15-12:30 am News in Amharic 
0530-0545 12:30-12:45 am News in Turkish 


WLWO- 49.67 m 
WLWO 31.38 m 


6,040 kcs 
9,560 kcs 


Tangier 
9 30.93 m = 9,700 kes 
0545-0552 12:45-12:52 am News in Greek 
0552-0600 12:52- 1:00am Correspondent’s Disp. | Tangier 

25.27 m_ 11,870 kes 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
0440-0445 11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English CKLO 31.15m 9,630 kes 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60 m= 11,720 kes 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake { 


Success 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


0715-0730 2:15- 2:30am UN News in Korean 
0730-0735 2:30- 2:35am UN News Summary in 
English KRCA 


11,790 kes 
0735-0745 2:35- 2:45am UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 6,060 kes 
Hono- 


lulu | 17,800 kes 
0750-0800 2:50- 3:00am UN News in_ Indone- 
sian (Monday-Sat- 


urday) Manila 


| 17,780 kes 
Memo From Lake 
Success (Sundays 
only) 


0745-0800 


Manila 

i 15,250 kes 
Manila 

iit 15,330 kcs 


0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program 
0830-0840 3.30- 3.40 am UN News in Thai 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43 am UN French Program 
(Sundays only) 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) ** 
1:00- 2:00am UN Chinese Program 7 19.74 m_ 15,200 kcs 
(Australia) 
**This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 
UN News in English 
UN News in French 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 44.07 m= 6,672 kes 


1845-1900 


a 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondoys through Fridays. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,”’ a 15-minute feature program and newscast 
of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Fridays 6:00-6:15 PM, 
EST, over 350 statiors of the Liberty Network. 

“LET'S TALK UN,” a survey of the activities of the Organization by the 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Cohen. Broadcasts every Saturday 6:00 to 6:15 PM, EST, on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC 

“MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,”’ a weekly 15-minute program, features a 
series of important political addresses by leading UN statesmen under the title 
“The Price of Peace.’’ In the U.S. the series is carried by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (94 stations) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM. (In New York City, 
“Memo” is heard over WCBS Saturdays 5:15-5:30 PM, and is rebroadcast by 
WQXR Sundays 7:45-8:00 PM). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Network broad- 
casts “‘Memo”’ Saturdays 7:15-7:30 PM. 


“U.N. STORY” (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. New York 
City—WNBC—at 11:45 A.M., EST, Sundays. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘Revue des Actualities’’ 
1830-1845 EST on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kes), CBVY (Quebec City, 
980 kcs), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kcs), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kcs). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 2230-2245 EST on sto- 
tion CKAC (Montreal, 730 kes). 


TELEVISION 
U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover U.N. meetings when in 
session. 
“U.N. STAMP CLUB,” a half-hour philatelic program. Saturdays, 12:45-1:15 
PM, EST. over WNBT, Channel 4. 


Address correspondence to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, New York, N. Y. 
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Ethiopia: 
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Greece: 
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Guatemala: 
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Haiti: 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Volume 2 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS 


Volume 2 lists more than 24,000 articles, 
books and booklets published in all parts 
of the world between 1925 and 1929 deal- 
ing with the scientific aspects of recent 
and current research in the field of atomic 
energy. Prepared by the Atomic Energy 
Group of the Department of Security 
Council Affairs, United Nations Secretariat. 


UN Publ. Sales No. 1950.1X.1. 880 pages 
$10.00, 75/- stg., 40.00 Swiss franes 
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An International Bibliography 
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